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ang, Stum, Youthful Lines 


LATTERINGLY plain and plainly flattering are these 

man-like, man-tailored Sport Suits of Kenweave and Ken- 
cheviot. Youth and grace are accentuated by the trim, slim lines 
—and apparent inches are added to your height. 


TotTue Lerr—a heather Kenweave ot 
rather French inspiration, unusually chic. 


On sale everywhere in 
the United States and 
Canada. Identify the 
genuine Kenyon New 
York Styles by the label: 
C. Kenyon Company, 
Makers, N. Y. 





SPORTS Suits 
Exclusive Fabrics, Expertly Tailored 


To THe Rigut—a pleasing blue Kencheviot that 
is decidedly American in its slim athletic lines, 


Style cards and name of 
local merchant mailed 
on request. 

C. Kenyon Company, 
5th Ave. Bldg., N. Ye 
233 Jackson Blod, 
Chicago. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEw YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 
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The Happy 
Combination 
of Correct 
Style and 
Comfort 
distinguishes 


Li mN 


Coiiars 











Also Makers of Lion Shirts, Troy, N.Y. 
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Town & Country 
Leather Coats 


Enjoy your picnic in any old weather and 
be happy in the knowledge that you are 
well dressed. Town & Country Leather 
Coats are tailored to insure perfect free- 
dom, while affording positive protection in 
every variety of bad weather. The man’s 
reversible style—cloth one side, leather 
the other—is adaptable to all occasions. 










The Universal Garment for Out o’ doors 


(GUITERMAN Bros. 
SAINT PAUL, U. S. A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold-resisting clothing. 


WRITE FOR STYLE 
BOOKLET V-9 
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who tookour 


OU remember we advised against 
buying a cheap hat, and also not 

to be extravagant and pay too much 
What we said then applies with equal 
force this Fall ( Conditions are just as 
uncertain; there are just as many cheap 
hats masquerading around, just as many 
over-priced hats ( We suggest that 
you investigate the MaL_ory, a sensibly- 
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priced Hat oF Known Quatity~a hat 

you can be sure of, in these times of 

uncertain values, because it is the prod- 

uct of a firm that has been making 

FINE Hats for a HUNDRED YEARS 

and selling them at reasonable prices 
NEW FALL STYLES ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


The MAaLLory Hat ComMPaNny 
Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK Danbury, CONN. 


FINE HATS 

















Troy— 


For almost a century the center of 
ii the collar industry and skilled 
iH} collar craftsmen. 

i Triangle Collars, through their 
quality and style, have contrib- 
uted in no small way in sustaining 
Troy’s repute as the quality collar 
Hh center. 
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1829—The Home of the 
First Collar 
236 Third St., Troy, N.Y. 






When the good wife Montague 
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made the first collar in 1829 for 
her husband, Ebenezer, she little 
thought she was blazing the trail 
for The Triangle Brand—the col- 
lar pre-eminent for style, fit and 
quality. 










ngle Jock Chars 


HE PERFECT FITTING SHAPE RETAINING QUALITIES 
of Triangle Collars explain their predominance wherever smooth : 
fitting and continued shapeliness in soft collars is appreciated. | 
True tailoring and The Triangle Hook, combined with modish fash- 
ions, fabrics of beauty and durability forever eliminate the need 
for soft collars that wrinkle and spread— /| 


Triangle Hook Soft Collars | 
Always Retain Their Shape 


should you prefer, your introductory VAN ZANDT, JACOBS 
order will be cared for by sending $3.90 COMPANY 
with your dealer’s name for a half dozen 
in silk satin stripe, plain silk or crepe de Makers of THE TRIANGLE BRAND 
chine; or $2.40 for six in art silk, silk 
poplin or mercerized stripe, after which 
you will find them conveniently obtain- 
able in your immediatc neighborhood. 


and 


q Found at dependable shops, though ) 
| 
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} 
In Troy for Almost Half a Century | 
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ROME PARK 
Silk Satin Striped PACIFIC 





Showin, 


‘J 
The Triangle Hook Poplin i) 
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quisite Little Interiors — 
2 at the [damptonShops 


HE secret of a successful intimate 

room is revealed by this glimpse of 
a rarely interesting boudoir in elusive 
tones of gray-green and rose. The paneled 
walls, accented by decorative paintings 
after Watteau’s pastorals and the grace- 
ful, curved chaise-longue are finished in 
green-gold. 

However, it is by the skilful introduc- 
tion of a contrasting note in the fine old 
desk of marqueterie that the Hampton 
Decorators give individuality to this in- 
terior. It is this perfection of detail 
in the execution of such small interiors 
that the wide resources and skill of the 
Hampton Decorators are evidenced. 


Nampton Shans 


18 Gast 50%.street: 7 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
Rew York a 


Decorations + Antiquities + Furniture 
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What KAHN Advertising Means to You-:: 


and to KAHN Dealers 


The very sustenance and nourishment of 
business is advertising that is studiously truth- 


ful. 


Every remote suggestion, as well as every 
direct statement in all KAHN advertising has 
been carefully weighed. 


KAHN Made-to-Measure Clothes are 
truly wonderful values, whether judged by 
past or present market standards. 


In all of our appeals to you—three of which 
are reproduced on this page—we have persis- 
tently assured you of the fine quality of 
KAHN Made-to-Measure Clothes. And we 
have said that fine quality in tailoring depends 
on three intimately related factors—on artistic 
designing, on the use of the finest fabrics, and 
on the careful supervision of even the least 
detail of expert workmanship. In all of our 
advertising, we have made quality the consid- 
eration of prime importance. 

In all of our advertising, too, we have called 


your attention to the fact that in buying 
KAHN Made-to-Measure Clothes, you get 
the same fine quality of material, workmanship 
and style that the most exclusive custom tailor- 
ing gives you, for about the same price you 
would have to pay for really good ready-made 
clothes. Quality production on a large scale 
enables us to keep the ‘price of our clothes 
within the reach of almost everyone who ap- 
preciates the pleasure and satisfaction of being 
well dressed. 


We have pledged ourselves, without reserva- 
tion, to the production of the finest quality of 
Made-to-Measure Clothes at the fairest price. 


This is what KAHN advertising means to 
you, and to KAHN dealers. It means protec- 
tion as to quality and price; and the sign and 
seal of that protection is the KAHN label, 
which is sewed in every suit or overcoat pro- 
duced by the Kahn Tailoring Company of 
Indianapolis. 


Clothiers, Merchant Tailors, and Haberdashers—uwurite for our novel booklet— 
“KAHNATIONS from KAHN Dealers’’ 


FAIR 
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KAHN -~TAILORING> OO 


UF INDIANAPOLIS V.S.A 


Copyright 1920 Kahn Tailoring Co. 
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No. 937 


Hansen Soft Cuff Gauntlet. 
Exceedingly popular with 
motorists. Black, Cape and 
Horsehide leathers. Ask to 
see Nos. 1058, 937 and 926 
unlined; No. 1043 lined. 


























Essential 


To the well-dressed man of today the right 
glove is an essential, rather than an acces- 
sory. Not a detail but a necessity of 
correct apparel. 


This is largely due to the efforts of Hansen 





vtanNO: 1383 builders, who occupy a place of authority 
Gauntlet, Buttons oe “ _— personalized service in 
fy eaten | | 
Sc On pppoe For semi-dress let your choice be this 
oat Hansen shown on the figure. It is con- 


servative with a touch of smartness: serv- 
iceable and absolutely correct. 


Write us for the Hansen Book of Gloves—for 
motoring, driving, work, etc. Select your 


Hansen Slip-on favorites, then see your dealer. 
en stele So O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


able, elegant. 521 A Wright Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


M. 
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1 THE QUALITY 
WEAVE 


IN PLAIN COLORS & BLACK 


ACCEPTED BY 
DISCERNING. DRESSERS 
EVER SINCE ~- — 
ITS INCEPTION— — 
OVER 20 YEARS AGO— 
AS THE CRAVATTING © ==] 
WEAVE OF UNVARYING 
CQUALITY © os ee 
~ AND EXCEPTIONAL 
TYING FEATURES 


AT THE BETTER SHOPS 


CRAVATS 


BEARING / ium. a, 
THIS OCTAGON jeifyliaiagis | IM 

TRADE MARK Si Keiser |aamt! . 
ARE Ine Mit : 
GUARANTEED SS MS ey 


NEW YORK 
(Wholesale Only) 


Sa 
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a7 “Over long miles and on 
a flying feet the strenuous 
Se world gives to Phoenix 
& hosiery its supreme test. = e 
| FA How far will a stocking 7k 
| oa carry you in security and | 
Pete comfort? Because of its pe- 

SJ culiar resistance to wear, | 
b its fair price and its refined a 


[|- an \ F i “ \ 
om elegance, Phoenix hosiery 
m \ holds first place in sales 


\ fee) \ throughout America. It is 
. _ built to carry you farthest, 
7". ‘with a style that endures. 
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ial ON THE BLOCKS” 
| Tis HAT was the shrewd comment of a 


yer watching a roaring aviation motor 
wide open hitched to ‘solid ground. 


“After the tenth hour in the air is the 
time I judge a motor,” he went on. “And 
| then I'm glad if it’s a Wright-Hispano.” 
|. a | There’s the story in a nutshell. 
aa | It’s a hard job to build a great aviation 
motor. 
It has taken fifty thousand separate motor 
experiences to put us where we are. 
And having arrived at this point as the 
only exclusive builders ofaviation motors in 
America, we have faith enough in the future 
! | : of this business to stick right on the job. 
3 





ea “THEY ALL LOOK GOOD 
| 
] 
| 


Something better than our present motor | 
will be built one of these days—but it will 
be a Wright-made Engine. 















| For immediate delivery, 180 H. P. (Model E) 
| Engines, for plane manufacturers and owners 
/ who want highest quality engine installation. 


WRIGHT Co ation 


Paterson — N. a otporanen 


Member Manufacturers’ 
en @ Association 





Aeromurine 
odel A.S. 
Seaplane 

: Powered with 
‘| Wright-Hispano 
Aeronautical 





ee 


TICAL ENGINE 


WE R FOR 2 AIRPLANES, FLYING BOAF Ey SEAPLANES ~ 


aS 
Ne REN, 
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A-HEAD of Style 


THE OXFORD 


Conservative to a degree with just enough “difference” to 
make it appreciated by the best dressed men of America. 
FOR SHOW NATIONALLY BY THE BEST STORES 


ot hple Stak Gx 


NMantijpacturers ‘ 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 


If your dealer cannot furnish you with anApple Hat or Cap write 
us and we will advise where they can be obtained in your locality 
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DUPONT 
| Automobiles 


| 
i} 
ij 


| 








j ; memes ero eh? 


BE os 


THE BEST JUDGE OF A DUPONT _AUTOMO — 
BILE IS _ THE EXPERIENCED MOTORIST. HE 
KNOWS WHAT TO EXPECT FROM A CAR 
AND BEST APPRECIATES WHAT DUPONT 
DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE REALLY MEAN. 
DUPONT MOTORS, INC., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Right Hat 








OU are in a Lion Store. You 

selected a Lion Hat. 
try it on . Stop a minute, 
sider what you expect of that hat 


want style, and fineness. More 


you want individuality—that hat must look 


LANGENBERG Hat Co., Sr. 


Established 1860 
(32A) 


You are about to 


. @€You 


stylish and fine on you. @ Now put it on. 
You can see what we mean when we say 
a Lion Hat favors its wearer as well as its 
maker. @ If that Lion store isn’t as near as 
you would like it, let us know your dealer's 
name. We'll do the rest. 


Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 


have just 
and con- 


than this, 
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COLLARS 


eee you buy an Arrow you get the 
best that there is at the price you are 
asked to pay. That is the one big fundamental 
reason for the preference shown for Arrows. 


CLUETT PEABODY «&. CO:., 1nc., TROY, N.Y: 





















































MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 
16 West 6lst Street 
New York City 


Of erated by 


HARE’S MOTORS, Inc. 


We: shall: keep + faith 








ERCER adds a note of harmony to the charm of the 
September landscape. 


ts low graceful lines sweep easily off into and blend with 
nature’s background. Goldenrod and asters bow in friendly 
fashion to its passing rush, conscious apparently that its beauty 
supplements their own— 


That MERCER is rugged, dependable, comfortable and fast is 
well enough so far as it goes, but those qualities alone would 
never meet the requirements of its makers. 


The engineers of Hare’s Motors rate distinction of appearance 
as one of the fundamental elements of sound design and Hare’s 
Motors products are built to a standard that allows no com- 
promise so far as fundamentals are concerned. 
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OMFORT in a shirt is. dependent 
to some extent upon the tailoring 
skill in its cut and fit, but ‘far more 
upon the wearer's knowledge that its 
fabric, in texture and design, is every- 
thing that could he desired of a sta? 


man’s garment. 





The surest way to achieve that 
sort of comfort is to insist upon the 
name LOOMCRAFT woven in the 


: | selvage, or the label sewed in the tailored 
; : shirt. . Send for Book of New Silks. 






_MEN’S SHIRTS 


gcse So! 


hier + 
to 


SILKS 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 3 Four th Avenue, New York 
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engineering 
—masters road grief 














car tells the truth on the open road. There it meets the 
CA test, or fails. Speed and power are helpless if the road is 
master of the car. Drive Saxon. Marvel at its roadability. Send it 
at forty miles an hour, over driving that would rack the average car 
at twenty. Note how the Saxon hugs the road. The secret rests 
with Saxon’s unusually deep frame of channel steel, cradled over 
Duplex springs of two-fold cushioning power. Through and through, 
Saxon Duplex engineering has introduced totally new standards 
which place this car two years ahead of present day performance. 








SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION AXG nN 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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There is a wide variation in tire quality today 
chiefly because there is a varying opinion 
among tire makers as to the amount of mileage 
that should fairly be given for a tire’s pur- 
chase price. 





Tire mileage is almost entirely dependent on 
the use of pure rubber, strong fabric, and 
skilled workmanship, and the market for these 
things is open to all comers. But knowing 
that the tire buyer has no way of judging, 
before he purchases, the number of miles in 
a tire, many makers have yielded to the tempta- 
tion to make the biggest profit possible by 
cutting down the cost of materials and work- 
manship to the minimum. 


Then, there is a group of reputable manufac- 
turers who are giving the buying public a good, 
honest value for their money. They are 
making a tire which ordinarily gives the 
expected mileage. Yet the troublesome neces- 
sity for frequent adjustments shows how close 
to the guarantee line the mileage of these tires 
is always maintained. 


But the Mohawk Rubber Company is one of 
a small group of tire makers who believe in 
the business principle of building a tire as 
good as it can possibly be made—using gen- 
crous quantities of the finest and purest grades 
of rubber the world’s markets afford, the 
strongest of fabrics, and the most. skilled 
hand-workmanship. 





These tires are, of course, guaranteed the same 
as other tires. But the average mileage : : a] 
vielded is so far in excess of this amount that We honestly believe Mohawk mileage averages somewhat higher 
tl ser is freed fr a t vn Siete than other tires even of this select quality group. We base this 
ne user 1s treed trom the troublesome neces- belicf first on the extreme rarity of requests for adjustment. 
sity of adjustments. Moreover, the user soon Second, on the almost unbelievable mileage records we are con- 
learns that this extra mileage—a “heaping tinually receiving. But, most of all, on the fact that our dealers 
. ° 28 2 “or nP, rep 5c gorb my Pr Y 
measure of miles,” as it might be termed— records prove that 85% of all Mohawk trial buyers continue to 
allan a thie i its uaa tw tune thee use Mohawks exclusively thereafter. But as to this, a trial 
akes a tire of this Character by tar the most Mohawk placed on your rear wheel will be more convincing 
economical, evidence than any statement of ours. 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


KANSAS CITY DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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DISTEEL 


WHEELS, 











What is Disteel? 


Disteel is the synonym for the Motor Car Wheel Pre-eminent, the 
evidence of sound judgment and good taste, the guarantee of secure 
and economical motoring, designed by American engineers to meet 


Sacre = 
eee = 


| American conditions and comply with American motoring standards. 
:j A Wheel of Steel, easily and universally recognized as a Disteel 
Wheel, because it is Inwardly Curved—the most Beautiful and the 
¥ most Scientific. 
i 


But Disteel means more than the Inwardly Curved Steel Wheel. It 
means more than a design. 


Disteel is the special material, the special Process of manufacture and 
the infinite Care and Precision of workmanship that go into the Disteel 
Wheel to make it the Motor Car Wheel Pre-eminent. Disteel is the 
strongest, safest Motor Car Wheel in the world. Disteel is the 
achievement of a Scientific Principle—the Realization of a Manufac- 
turing Ideal—a new standard of motoring. 





Exclusive Manufacturers 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Disteel] Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliott Avenue 
Disteel Wheel Corporation 


New York: 1846 Broadway at 61st St. San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 





Teme WHEELS sees: GVSOMPLETE TAKE CAR. 
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EAUTIFUL contour, ele- 

gance of appointments, and 
distinctive color, no less than 
high powered and faithful per- 
formance, emphasize the char- 
acter of this Roamer Roadster. 
These qualities can only be fully 
appreciated after a season or 
more of intimate acquaintance. 





Further individuality is given 
every Roamer by allowing the 
purchaser to select finish, color, 
upholstery and appointments. 
Roamer brochure upon request. 


BARLEY MOTOR CAR CO. 
1920 Reed Street ' 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 














A mericas Jmarfest 
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~ Are Car Owners too asily 
_ Satisfied with their Tires _ 
























N every community of any size 
there are two types of tire 
dealers—one who encourages 

his customers in their search for 
the best and one who tries to 
persuade them to be satisfied with 
what they have. 

The first man is selling a ser- 
vice; the second, tires. 

* * * 

There are still too many motor- 
ists who meekly accept the blame 
for a tire that has worn out be- 
fore its time. 


They will listen while the dealer 
tells them of all the varying con- 
ditions that a tire has to undergo. 


They will agree when he pic- 


tures them as lucky that they got 
what they did out of a tire. 


Not one motorist in five has yet 
found out what a tire is really capa- 
ble of—how much he really has a 
right to expect from his tires. 

* * *K 

The great mass of motorists in 
this country are just beginning to 
wake up to the fact that you can’t 
encourage waste and have econ- 
omy at the same time. 


They are beginning to find out 
for themselves what makes for 
economy in tires. 


And they are going to the dealer 
who not only sells good tires to 
the man who insists upon them 











If the front tire of the car at 
the left should blow out several 
days after striking this stone at 
speed, its owner would probably 
be at a loss to know what 
caused it. 

What often happens in a case 
like this is that the inner plies of 
cord or fabric are ruptured, leav- 
ing the tire ripe for a complete 
breakdown, if not immediately 
| attended to. 
| The safest way toavoidallsuch 
| contingencies is to keep a sharp 





watch on the road at all times. 























but who refuses to have anything 
but good tires in his store. 
* * * 

From the beginning the whole 
weight of the United States Rub- 
ber Company—the largest rubber 
manufacturing concern in the 
world—has been thrown on the 
side of the good dealer. 


Backing him first and last with 
all of its great and varied resources 
—greater and more far-reaching 
than those of any concern in the 
business. 


And looking forward with confi- 
dence to the time when motorists 
everywhere will insist upon a higher 
standard of service. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 





The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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ISSEL’S fourteen years’ experience in constant 

engineering developments, together with a genius 
for coach-building craftsmanship, have produced the 
Kissel Custom-Built Six of exclusive lines and hand- 
wrought workmanship. 


It is a product of artists and artisans imbued with 
the Kissel quality ideal to make it the best car in the 
124” wheel-base class, regardless of price. 


Three open and three closed custom-built models. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car, 
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The Style of a Flannel Shirt 


OSTWICK has made the flannel shirt a style 
factor. Choice fabrics, coat cut or army style, 
collar set to give “trim” appearance, tailored shoulders, 
matched buttons and careful sewing have been utilized 
to make the flannel shirt a fit garment for everyday wear 
—if it’s a Bostwick. 
As a shirt for golf and all outdoor sports, these qualities 
are particularly valuable. 


Bostwick dealers are making new customers with 
Bostwick flannel shirts, because of their stvle value— 
typical of the whole Warmwear line. 


Active men turn eagerly to Bostwick Warmwear coats 
and jerkins; garments that “make friends with winter” 
and give outdoor protection in a// seasons. And they 
are always garments of authentic style; choice fabrics, 
leather or fleece; correct lengths and fitted backs. Yet 
the prices are medium. 


Make Friends With Winter 


JOHNSON, BOSTWICK & COMPANY 
118 Bostwick Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Know Bostwick by this label 








VANITY FAIR 





Jerkin—Made of gov- 
ernment jerkin leather; 
large button-down flap 
pockets reinforced 
armpits; straight or 


shazl collar, 











Trench coat—Brown, 
grey or mode velour; 
best suede leather lin- 
ing; fur collar; in- 
verted pleat back; fuil 
belt. 





Lamb-lined coat—For 
young men; wombat 
collar; full belt. 





Dealers are inviled to write for 
further particulars regarding 
Bostwick Warmwear garments 
and Bostwick selling plans. The 
Bostwick line makes friends 
with all customers and is a 
valuable business asset. 
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PAIGE 





THE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN 





E have repeatedly stated that the greatest 

single asset of this company is the good will 
of the American people—the very positive friend- 
ship of an entire nation. 


East and West—North and South—you will find 
the Paige trusted and respected as a fine mechani- 
cal product. And each day this reputation in- 
creases in scope and influence. 


Our car, very evidently, has earned for itself an 


altogether distinctive position in the great field 
of motor vehicles. It is regarded as a preferred 
investment, and as such, commands a permanent 
following of its own. 


The Paige is a fine car because our standards of 
manufacturing will permit of no compromise 
whatever. It is a great car because the American 
people have indorsed it with their faith and 
confidence. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 








Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


AMERICA 
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CERTIFY that this is an actual photograph, taken upon 5 
the stage of the New York Hippodrome, of my five-ton 
elephant, Jennie, standing on an empty Taylor Trunk. 
This Jennie did without injury to the trunk. 
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Trainer of the 
Hippodrome Elephants 
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TRADE MARK 





UPPOSE an elephant stood on 
your trunk ! 


Unlikely? Yes, but it would 
be a real test, wouldn’t it? 


An elephant did stand on an 
empty Taylor Trunk—a five-ton 
elephant, Jennie, of the New York 
Hippodrome. 


What happened? 


A camera clicked, and Jennie got 
down, but she will always stand 
on Taylor Trunks in the form of a 
trade-mark. 


And the trunk? Intact—not even 
warped! It was a Taylor Trunk. 


This test, and the trade-mark 
which records it, simply typify the 
strength which has been built into 
every fibre of Taylor Trunks for 
sixty years. 


The trunk an elephant can’t 
crush, a baggage smasher can’t 
wreck. 
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drome. 





‘¢SFINRIAL by elephant’’ is only cumulative evidence of a 

shock-resisting durability already demonstrated through 
**trial by hard travel,’’ the kind of daily usage which has made 
ninety percent of the people who live in trunks—stage, concert 
and circus stars—put their faith and their costly wardrobes only 
in Taylor Trunks. 











ASK FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL TRUNK BOOK tet 

Information every traveller will welcome is contained in our new Trunk Book. = 
There is information on how to pack a fine wardrobe properly, what to take with You can buy the particular Taylor Trunk illustrated 
you to make your journey really comfortable, how to use your trunk to best for $150—tax $10. It is the kind an elephant couldn't 
advantage—all written by experts who have had the widest travelling experience. crush—a Taylor Wardrobe. Equipped with everything 
The book will be sent free, with the name of the nearest Taylor Trunk dealer to keep your clothes unwrinkled and uncreased. Sump- 
We deliver Taylor Trunks to all parts of the United States. tuously lined, provided with plenty of drawers, hangers, 
> x a shoe box, and devices to make packing easy. Yale 
Cc. A. TAYLOR TRUNK WORKS, Inc. locks inside and out to defy the cracksman. Roomy for 


CHICAGO, ILL. slit 
In New York at 212 West 44th St., the Astor 
In Chicago at 30 East Randolph Street 


one wardrobe, not cramped for two. 
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THE ORIENT.... ANCIENT OF DAYS 


VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Travel Bureau knows the Orient 
from the Trans-Siberian roundhouse at 
Vladivostok to the last little palm-and- 
coral islet under the Line. 


If you are dipping into the Old East 
for sport, there’s everything from the 
big cats of Indo-China to “the tennis 
courts of Tokyo. Exploring? Collect- 
ing? There are thousands of miles of 
uncharted country, alive with candi- 
dates for your specimen cases. Scenery? 
Confucius invented it! Business? The 
Japanese markets are full of live-wire 
traders who give three Banzais for every 
new American dollar. 





All the doors are open into the Orient. 
Fast, luxurious steamships sail every 
few “days from our own West Coast, 
touching at every important port in 
the Far East. Well-appointed hotels 
await the traveller in the larger 
cities. _Motor-cars are everywhere 
available for inland tours, and there 
are, of course, American representa- 
tives, American colonies, and American 
consuls in every section of the Far East. 


But before you set your course for the 
Orient, get definite information about 
the routes, hotels, seasons, transporta- 


tion, and all aspects of foreign travel 
from 


VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


UTR TATA TA NUH 
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VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH 





STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me all available information concern- Tours Motor Trips Hotels MINGIAGS «a's oso tein cinn susistecewdipencesetessuceeeseac 
ing the places I’ve marked on the coupen, I expect a aii . Dixie Tour ..-New York . 
§ e places i Japan * “California Coast * “Atlantic City Street... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
to leave about.......ccccccccccccccscscccseccscccce ‘China . Scenic Tour .. San Francisco 
** Around the World ..Sauta Fe Trail . Mid South City. .ccccccccccccccccccces Nina cacecccniacas 
SHG DS PONS AVOWG s oon. ccic cone cwc sds vie we senues . .Europe SO Saeed oak Rl) Ae VF 
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What’s my dollar 
worth in Europe? 


What’s the best season to 
tour the Orient? How many 
blankets will I need to take 
into the Canadian Rockies? 
Is it raining in the Argen- 
tine? 
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Let the Travel 
Bureau do it. 


| After you’ve decided on that 

trip or that tour, after you 
| know just about where you 
are going—write to Vanity 
| Fair’s Travel Bureau. The 
| best route, the right hotel, 
|| the proper season, many 
other travel questions are 
answered, promptly and ac- 
curately, by 


Just a few of the many inquiries 
answered by the Travel Bureau 
every day. And no matter when 
you’d like to go or what you’d like 
to know, the Travel Bureau can 
give you definite information on 
every point. Write your problem to 





Vanity Fair’s International 


Vanity Fair's International 
Travel Bureau 


Travel Bureau 


























ee prestige of the Waldorf- 
Astoria has gained in lustre 


Skyland Inn cottaces 





Skyland, Virginia 


4,000 feet above the Sea on Summit 
of Old Stony Man Mountain 


Virginia’s Celebrated 
Mountain Resort 


As celebrated in the East as Eaton 
Ranch in the West 


A Special Feature of Skyland 
is the Livery Stable of Saddle 
Horses and 100 Miles 
of Riding Trails 


“Stony Man Ranch has no accommodations 
available for Suoget but is booking for Septem- 
ber and Octobe 

Wonderful se like it east of Rocky 
Mountains—Bungalows for two, for Brides and 
Grooms. 

Tables supplied from our own farm. Orches- 
tra, dancing, tennis, swimming pool. One 
night trip from New York; 100 miles from 
Washington, Cc. 


May 1st to November 1st 


Send for booklet of 80 pages. 500 References 


G. FREEMAN POLLOCK. eer 
Skyland, Page County, V 











with each succeeding year. It 
is the first choice of those who 
recognize distinction of service and 
surroundings of the utmost elegance. 


Cho Waldort- sorta 


Fifth Avenue 93° ano 54° Streets, New York. 
L.M.Boomer - . President 









(2 HOTEL VENDOME #% 
St Commonwealth Ave. Boston ¥ 
at Dartmouth Street 


WHEN YOU VISIT BOSTON 
consider the Hotel Vendome, 
unique among the_ better 
hotels of the country because 
of its exceptional location— 
In the very Cen'er of the 
Fashionable Back Bay District 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Manacing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 
Under same management 
PROFILE HOUSE & COTTAGES 
White Mountains, N. H. 
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American Express Travelers 
Cheques Talk in Every Land 
and Language 


Go to any 


of the four corners of the earth and pre- 
sent an American Express Travelers 
Cheque in payment of a purchase or 
hotel bill. 


The Merchant 


or hotel proprietor may not speak your 
language but he understands the value 
of the Travelers Cheque you offer and 
accepts it without question. 


The Universal 


use of American Express Travelers 
Cheques for the past thitty years has 
given them a world-wide value and 
“spendability.” 


A Chinese Merchant 


may question your “Green Back” but 
not an American Express Travelers 
Cheque. 


Cheques are 


issued in three forms. For use in Great 
Britain and the British Colonies—Pound 
Sterling Cheques in amounts of 5 and 10 
pounds. In France and its colonies, 
French Franc Cheques in amounts of 
200 and 400 francs. For use in North 
and South America, the West Indies and 
the Orient, Dollar Cheques. 


Purchasable 


at Banks and Express Offices. 


Letters of Credit 
issued by us are convertible into Travel- 
ers Cheques or currency. 

Travel Department 


of the American Express Company ex- 
tends around the world and can care for 
ail your travel requirements. 


Write Department V. F. about 
your travel plans 


American Express Company 


Head Office 
635 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents Everywhere 
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From the great sun-decks of The Ambassador. swept 
by gentle ocean breezes, you have a splendid view 
of the Atlantic. You may dance in the spacious 
Pompeiian grill or the dainty Japanese tearoom. 
directly on the ocean, to the strains of the famous 
Ambassador dance orchestra; symphony concerts 
every evening; great indoor salt water swimming 
pool; rooms with hot and cold sea baths; exclusive 
bathing beach; privileges of 18-hole golf course. 


Write for booklet. 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 


Ambassador, Atlantic City; Ambassador, New York; Ambas- 
sador, Santa Barbara; Ambassador, Los Angeles; Alexandria, 
Los Angeles. 
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Travel 


= Anywhere, Any Way 


in financial comfort and security with 


“A-B-A’ Baie Cheques 


the BEST funds for travelers 


AFER than money. Self-identifying. Accepted universally. 

Through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign service 
travelers upon their arrival in Europe may exchange the 
A.B.A. cheques which they take with them for other A.B.A. 
Cheques payable in pounds, francs, lire, etc., at the rates 
current on the day of exchange. 


Issued in denominations cf $10, $20, $50 and $100 in convenient 
leather wallets—at almost any Lank in the United States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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Gtlantic City's Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 


HE Ambassador, conducted on both American and Euro- 
pean plans, invites you to enjoy its world-famed cuisine 
and its perfect, individualized service. 


While The Ambassador is in the quiet exclusive Chelsea residential dis 
trict and on the Boardwalk and ocean, it is within easy walking distance 
of the hotel, theatre and shopping center. Should you prefer the privacy 
of a home, you may rent a charming California bungalow set in an Italian 
garden, directly opposite The Ambassador and with 

Ambassador service. 
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HOTEL 
-| PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


The Public Ought to be Told 


There are lots of things about hotel life that I’ve always thought 
the public ought to be told. Here, for instance, is a little hint 
which you may, sometime, be glad you saw and remembered: 




















il 


If something unsatisfactory happens, 
back along the line of human connections 
through which service has to flow, the 
way to get it right is to place your com- 
plaint high enough. Don’t complain toa 
waiter or bus-boy, but to a headwaiter; 
not to a bell-boy or page or porter, 
when you should put it to the assistant- 
manager. 


In the Pennsylvania and the Statler 
Hotels you’re promised satistaction. The 
policies of the business, and the man- 
ager’s intentions, are to give you full 
measure of what you’re promised. It’s a 
responsibility; and, naturally, the higher 
you go with your compiaint, the more 
of that responsibility will you find 
working for you. 

Why? Well, waiters and bell-boys 


change jobs oftener than executives, and 
are jess interested in their jobs. Our 





“labor turnover” is pretty low, very low 
for a big hotel; and it is lowest among 
those employees who can understand 
and practice our policies —we’re always 
weeding out the other kind. When 
you make your complaint to a depart- 
ment head, or to someone more re- 
sponsible than the one who isn’t giving 
you the required standard of service, 
you'll get action. It’s a big part of my 
job to see that you do. 


Speaking of the Pennsylvania, it may 
interest you mildly to know that in one 
month of thirty days, we served 262,017 
meals —an average of 8,733 a day; and 
that the average number of registered 
guests was 2,874. That will help you 
to see that we have too much at stake to 
be indifferent about what kind of service 
you get —because we want to keep up 


this habit of breaking records, 


Sorta. 





= 





Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 rooms, 
2200 baths, is the largest hotel in the 
world—built and operated for discriminat- 
ing travelers who want the best there is. 





Associated with it are the four Hotels 
Statler in Buftalo, Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; and each of these five hotels 


makes reservations for all the others. All 
































have private baths, circulating icewater and 
other unusual conveniences in every room. 
An entire block of ground in Buffalo has 
just been bought, fora new Hotel Statler. 
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Crane Service is as Broad as the Market 


Specifying Crane equipment for a heating or plumbing installation 
insures high quality and serviceability not only in the visible fittings, 
but also in the hidden piping, where lack of reliability might soon 
jeopardize the whole system. 


This standard of service is equally important whether the builder 
is interested in a home, hotel; apartment, office building, factory, 
hospital or other public institution. It is equally easy to obtain, too, 
for buildings of all sizes and types, because the Crane source of supply 
is as broad as the market. 


In addition to providing, through the trade, proper fixtures for 
every requirement of heating, plumbing and sanitation, Crane Service 
gives ample choice of design to satisfy individual tastes. 





THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


SAVANNAH BOSTON 
ATLANTA SPRINGFIELD 
KNOXVILLE BRIDGEPORT 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 
+ & BROOKLYN 
PHILADELP 
MUSKOGEE . 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO —— 


OKLAHOMacity VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES Sannuore 





WICHITA WASHINGTO 
ST. LOUIS CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ALBANY 
Fane eee: 23 WEST 441 ST. AND 22 WEST 45% ST..NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE 
Cuecammars TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED BUFFALO 
EDSAMAPOLSR BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES * WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT ROCHESTER 
ABERDEEN 
DETROIT ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO DAVENPORT PORTLAND GREAT FALLS 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND DES MOINES POCATELLO BILLINGS 
ROCKFORD DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA SALT LAKECITY SPOKANE 
OSHKOSH FARGO WATERTOWN SIOUX CITY OGDEN SEATTLE 


GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 


TACOMA 


We are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, in- 
cluding valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made 
of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes and are dis- 
tributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 


That the demands of Industry are 
as fully met by Crane Service as 
those of the homebuilder is strik- 
ingly indicated by the accompany- 
ing photo of Crane steel elbows 

ifolds. C e their size 





an P 
with the figure of the worker. 
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GREATCOATS of 
North Country Wool 


Patrick garments are built for style 
as well as for warmth and long wear. 
Cut on fashionable lines, carefully 
tailored and finished throughout, 
they match in every respect the fine 
quality of the wool from which the 
famous Patrick Cloth is made. 


There is no other cloth just like 
Patrick Cloth. It is made of the 
thick long-fiber wool from ‘‘sheep 
that thrive in the snow.” 


Manufactured exclusively in Patrick 
Woolen Mills, it is made up into 
garments in Patrick factories. 


Patrick Wool Products possess extra 
worth and quality because Patrick 
controls every manufacturing proc- 
ess—from raw wool to finished gar- 
ments. 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Greatcoats, 
Mackinaws, Sweaters, Caps, Hosiery, 
Auto and Outing Blankets. Easily 
identified by the green and black Patrick 
label. If he does not handle them, write 
us. We will recommend you to one 
who does. 


Send for 1920 Style Book illustrated in colors, also 
Elbert Hubbard's book, ‘‘Bigger than Weather.” 
Both free. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers of Both Cloth and Garments 
1 Ave. C Duluth, Minn. 
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It is possible on the Victrola only! For only 
with Victor Records on the Victrola do you get 
the subtle shades of color, tone, and interpretation 
which mean pre-eminence. When you hear Victor 
Records played on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his or her 
own work. Any other combination must neces- 
sarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola and not an imitation. 
$25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. New 
Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 
1st of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


Bells MASTERS 170) (0 cee 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden. N. J 
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Afternoon Tea with Mother Goose 


Showing that it has Become Possible for the Very Nursery Rhymes to Acquire Sophistication 


66 IVE mea cucum- 
ber sandwich!” 
cried little Miss 

Muffet, “I adore cucum- 

ber sandwiches. They 

are so witty.” 

Mother Goose, rouged 
to that purple tint us- 
ually considered neces- 
sary with white hair, sat 
pouring tea with the ca- 
pacious gestures of a 
dowager. At her side sat 
Mr. Chambers, the pop- 
ular American novelist, 
self-consciously waiting 
to become the centre of 
the party. 

“And to think,” Miss 
Muffet continued, from 
the silken eminence of a tasseled tuffet, “I 
once doted on curds and whey!” 

“Yes, you have improved, my dear. ‘Two 
lumps and cream, Mr. Bluebeard ?” 

‘Don’t say that please, Mother Goose. 
The most dubious compliment in the world 
is to be told that you have improved. It 
always seems such a slur on your past.” 

Bluebeard, his famous beard trimmed to 
a sharp point, looking rather like Cesar 
Borgia with a touch of Beau Brummell, 
glanced under his arched indigo eyebrows 
and smiled. 

“But I have improved, Miss Muffet. I 
no longer murder my wives. I bore them 
to death. You must certainly admit that 
my technique has gained in subtlety. When- 
ever I weary of one, I take her to a health 
resort. I’ve never known one that could 
survive the ennui of rising at six in the 
morning, and doing Swedish exercises be- 
fore breakfast.” 

“We have all improved, my dear” said 
Mother Goose between munches at a mac- 
aroon, “That is just the reason I was so 
interested when Mr. Harold Bell Chambers 
asked to come this afternoon and talk over 
the possibilities of a new novel about us.” 

Mr. Chambers, with the ready ear of a 
literary man for flattery, acknowledged the 
mention of his name with a gracious smile. 

“No one any longer reads those works 
Which were supposed to make us immortal,” 
continued Mother Goose. 

- “No,” said Cinderella, “being a classic 

is quite as bad as being déclass¢e—cither 


doned. 


/ Way you're quite out of it!” 


ING COPHETUA paused in his sev- 

enth piece of pastry. The only royal 
habit left him was gormandizing. “I al- 
ways feel so sad when I eat Napoleons. 
They make me think of Waterloo and Sédan 
and the death of kings. At such times, it 
is a great comfort to know that I am an 





The old crude method of killing wives which Bluebeard has long aban- 
He now simply bores them to death by taking them to health 
resorts or reading aloud to them the speeches of the presidential candidates 


immortal, even if it was Tennyson that im- 
mortalized me. The trouble with Tennyson 
was that he so early acquired the Tenny- 
sonian manner.” 

Mr. Chambers, the famous novelist, 
stealthily produced a note-book and entered 
this remark. 

“You see, Mr. Chambers,” said Mother 
Goose. ‘The fact is simply this. We’re 
all of us accustomed to fame. Our names 
were formerly on the lips of everybody, 
lisping children and mumbling old men. 
We should like to make a sort of farewell 
tour in a modern novel. We are all of us 
rather tired of the quaint attitudes which 
people associate with us.” 

“It is rather hard,” said Jack Horner, 
making a faint gesture with one hand, while 
the other maintained the exquisite balance 
of his tea-cup. “It is rather hard to be 
known chiefly on account of the wretched 
table manners of my childhood.” 

“Yes, please make us as we are,” Cin- 
derella leaned back gracefully in her arm- 
chair, punctuating her remarks with an 
ivory cigarette holder. “A Scotchman 
named Barrie once wrote a play about me, 
and made me the most horrible Cockney 
navvy. After all, I am a princess, even if 
I don’t wear curled bangs and dowdy hats 
like most of the queens of Europe.” 


“ AY I have another cup of tea?” Mr. 

Chambers, like all men who lead an 
intellectual life, was inordinately fond of 
life’s simpler vices. “I must admit I am 
slightly stunned by your appearance. I had 
expected to find you whimsically  old- 
fashioned, even—you will pardon me—a 
little quaint. Instead, I find you absurdly 
modern.” 

“But you will make a novel about us, 
won't you?” said Mother Goose, “I am 
sure you write very well.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked Mr. 
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Chambers. ‘‘My books or 
the press notices?” 

“Frankly, Mr. Cham- 
bers,” said Mother 
Goose, “Your face. It 
is so absolutely mediocre. 
I have always noticed, 
and I’ve had a long life, 
that it is only the very 
minor poets who look 
poetical. Byron escapes, 
of course, but he was a 
dandy first and a poet 
afterwards. It is well 
known that he took long- 
er to dress in preparation 
to pose for a frontispiece, 
than to write the volume 
itself. As I was saying, 
your face is a triumph 
of mediocrity. I conclude that you can un- 
doubtedly write.” 

“You want me then to use you as copy 
in a modern novel?” asked Mr. Chambers. 

“Yes,” said Cinderella, ‘‘A novel of mod- 
ern society.” 

“I am not sure I possess the qualifica- 
tions,” said Mr. Chambers, “A realistic 
novel of modern society should be written 
by a retired bachelor with a ruined diges- 
tion. A romantic novel of modern society 
should be written by a butler. He is the 
only person who really knows society who is 
also able to keep up a glamour about it. 
However, I shall be glad to try. You'll 
wish to appear under assumed names, I 
suppose ?”” 

“Not at all,” said Mother Goose, ‘“To 
change your name is to change your charac- 
ter. Half the effects of marriage on a 
woman are due toa new name. Miss Muffet 
will always remain an ingenue, simply be- 
cause her name calls for white organdie and 
blue sashes.” 

‘Very good,” said Mr. Chambers, “I shal] 
accept your offer. I shall set about the novel 
in the morning. In the meanwhile I will 
begin by making a few notes. First of all 
will you tell me—for I am besieged with 
curiosity—how, from the simple, almost 
primitive figures of the ballad and the fairy 
tale, you have become as sophisticated and 
fashionable as you are to-day?” 

“It has really been very simple and very 
delightful,” said Mother Goose. ‘For sev- 
eral years we have followed, month by 
month, a certain magazine, which has given 
us the latest news of society, fashion, art. 
the theatre, literature—all that was needed 
to put us aw courant of the amusements ot 
two continents.” 

“It seems incredible!” 

“Ah, but, Mr. Chambers, you have only 
to see Vanity Fair!” 





J.P. B. 
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When the Summer Season Ends 


MINGLED with the memories of happy vacation days 
is the talk of home and school and business. The 
final meal. Hurried adieus. The house closed until 
another year. Then back to the city with its changing 
scenes, its new faces. But over every meal silver will 
continue to cast its inspiring spell, stimulate the warmth 
ot companionship, silently suggest by its lustrous beauty 
the perfect welcome of never-changing hospitality, of 
which silver stands as the enduring symbol in both coun- 
try and city homes of refinement the wide world over. 


© Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
ny by leading jewelers everywhere 
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Pavlowa, the Incomparable 


After an Absence of Four Years, is Returning to America with Her Own Ballet 
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Candidates Who Have Lived Before 


And How Harding Came to be Selected as the Presidential Nominee 


HERE have always been people to whom 
Ti most tangible things were the least im- 

portant. They have cared not for what 
they could touch and smell and feel, but for 
the forms things seemed to embody. To them 
the material world is just a series of careless 
samples drawn from a few eternal patterns. 
Know the patterns, they say, and you know all 
that is worth knowing. You cannot fix in mind 
all the waves of the seas. You can recall only 
their intrinsic form and that is timeless and 
spaceless and enduring. 

So with candidates. 

You cannot read all their speeches. You 
cannot ponder all they have done. You cannot 
believe all they will promise. Forget the hurly- 
burly of front porches and Pullmans, and per- 
spiring men in suspenders, the flies and the 
palm-leaf fans, the wives who darn the candi- 
dates’ socks and the aunts who bake their pies, 
the time they rise and the time they go to bed, 
their opinion of pipes as against cigars, and 
the babies they kiss. Forget, too, for sweet 
charity’s sake, their compulsion to be wet and 
dry, to advance without moving and to retreat 
without going backwards, and forgive them, if, 
like Buridan’s ass, they starve because the at- 
traction of the hay to the right of them is so 
perfectly balanced by the pull of the hay to 
the left of them. 

Little of that will remain after the wash of 
time, and you are hot about nothing at all. The 
play has been given before in other costumes 
and in other dialects, as you will see, if you 
will but close your eyes and forget stiff shirts 
and creased trousers, frock coats and fountain 
pens. They have lived before, as Mona Lisa 
did in Pater’s mind. Like her they are older 
than the rocking chair upon which they sit; 
like the vampire they have been dead many 
times, and learned the secrets of the grave; and 
have been divers in deep seas, and keep their 
fallen day about them; and trafficked for 
strange webs with eastern merchants. .. . 


The Eternal Taft 

ID not Taft lament, on Bowling Green, 

the brash recklessness of Sam Adams? 
He chuckles and thunders at that wild man 
Paul Revere, and a little earlier he sits with Dr. 
Johnson, bewildered but assured that this John- 
son’s heart is on the right side. He does not 
ride to hounds with the gentry, but at table 
when the day is over, he expounds the indomit- 
able righteousness of all that they believe. In 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Cromwell's time he declines invitations to 
speak, and at the court of Elizabeth he is dis- 
tinguished by the measured force of his oppo- 
sition to Spain. Under Henry VIII he flour- 
ishes and grows sprightly, exercising himself 
over the tangle with Rome. Franz Hals paint- 
ed him once, Jordaens many times, and Rem- 
brandt used him to fill up a group of solid 
citizens. He refused to read Galileo and had 
barely heard the name of Roger Bacon, but 
he discoursed often on the patristic writings. 
He was an elder of Zion before that, and as a 
scribe he believed only in the Old Testament. 
Neurotic and blasphemous people alone, he 
said, argued that God had not exhausted his 
literary output. 

After that he is almost lost to sight in the 
ruder and more daring ages of history. Only 
once is there a glimpse of him as he holds on 
to Noah’s coat-tails and explains the danger of 
experimenting with a contraption that will 
float. ‘Stick to the solid earth,” he insists, 
“that rising flood is the work of agitators.” 

It is in ancient Egypt that McAdoo first 
comes into view, an aquiline god. Authorities 
differ widely about why he was deified, some 
insisting that it was because he resembled the 
totem, others trusting the plain words of the 
inscription, which says that he bui&, pyramid 
when others had failed, that he It the pyra- 
mid and went on gaily, and ended, zfter marry- 
ing the king’s daughter, as the producer of end- 
less reels of fresco useful for the walls of tombs 
and the wrapping of mummies. He traded on 
the Levantine coast, was active in Genoa and 
Venice, sailed with Drake, fitted ships for the 
merchant venturers, took a flyer on Ponce de 
Leon’s fountain, and turned up a good pro- 
gressive at the court of the Sforzas. He loved 
Robin Hood and could quote his ballads, but 
he loved Charlemagne, too, and he was used by 
many unknown artists to decorate the great 
cathedrals. From Arabia he learned subtlety 
and algebra, but he was not overfriendly to 
the Moors. Neither Athens nor Sparta claim 
him, nor any but the outlying provinces of 
Rome. He drew the best rapier among the 
courtiers of Louis, though it was always a little 
doubtful whether he would use the rapier for 
Louis and whether he worshipped wholeheart- 
edly all the principles and all the favorites of 
the Grand Monarque. But it is not easy to 
follow his apparitions in their infinite variety. 
For he is young in an old world, just starting 
in business for himself. 


The images which follow are in a minor key. 
Jefferson’s shadow and then John Knox’s 
flicker for a moment, and just the suggestion 
of a Florentine magistrate, and then Byzantium 
toa classical age. It is not Rome, for the edges 
melt, and it is not Greece because there the 
light is too vivid. It is the twilight of Alex- 
andria. There the word comes first, and there 
the idea lives upon idea, and there sight and 
sound and touch and smell are superfluous, 
and the core too is a little soft. There the 
inner world proliferates as the outer fades. 
There things are conquered by oblivion, and 
the votary condenses with his vision. That 
vision is elegant, and superbly free. It is free 
above all of any disturbing correlation with the 
facts. What is, and what ought to be, and what 
might be are a potpourri that is the word of 
God. 


The Apostle of “Normalcy” 


UT now there is a halt in Pater’s “fancy 
of a perpetual life sweeping together ten 
thousand experiences.” For a normal man 
emerges at dawn from a private parlor in what 
he would call a hostelry on the sunny shores of 
the blue waters of the starry skies of Michigan’s 
proudest lake—Lake Michigan. Near that 
lake he who runs may read about the heaving 
commerce of the backbone of America, the em- 
battled farmer and the noble worker, now trod- 
den under the heel of the Autocrat at his Type- 
writing Table. So normal is the man that he 
must, forsooth, invent a new word to express 
himself. For history such as men remember it 
without consulting books does not record “nor- 
malcy” like his. Fillmore and Buchanan and 
Pierce may have been of the genus but they 
have bitten no record upon men’s memory. 
The long list of Vice-Presidents, it is said, were 
generally selected at dawn in a hotel room 
chiefly for their “normalcy.” But our candi- 
date is not a vice-president, for nothing has 
died unless it be the spirit of his party. So the 
suggestion that he was nominated for vice- 
president under the illusion that Washington, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt had already been nominated 
by all orators at the convention, must be dis- 
missed as probably not true. 

We have his own authority for the statement 
that he was selected for the purpose of return- 
ing to normal Americanism. That ought to be 
plain to every one, but especially to the reader 
of this piece who has ransacked the ages in 
order to understand (Continued on page 124) 
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HINTS FOR THE BEDLESS 


Thousands of our first families are at this very moment waifs and outcasts, forced into the streets 
by the terrific shortage of apartments. But necessity is the mother of invention and, as the high 
price of laundry invented the union-suit, so mounting building costs have evolved all sorts of 
combination ménages,—which sometimes seem to develop into ménageries. 


For instance. Here 

















SHAVING DOWN EXPENSES 


Anyone with a taste for the nomad life 
may follow the example of J. Theron 
Bowkes. When the curfew rings for bed- 
time he dives into the nearest telephone 


are the Henry Perkinses, waked from their beauty sleep at 1 A. M. by the arrival of the William booth, and is comfy and cozy for the 
Todhunters, with whom they have fifty-fiftied on an apartment, possession to be equally divided. night. No matter whether bed-time finds 


Unfortunately, Mrs. Todhunter has a very poor head for dates, and shatters the admirable plan 


him in Brooklyn or 242nd St., he’s only a 


by arriving, with William, just twenty-four hours ahead of their schedule for shifting step from home. We show him shaving 


SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS 
The eminent Engineer, T. Edison Za- 
briskie, solved his housing problem by 
the Scientific application of the elec- 
tric turn-table, a crowning achieve- 
ment of domestic compactness. A turn 
of the switch brings the living room 
into view; another, and we are in the 
kitchen. At the moment pictured, Mr. 
Zabriskie, who delights in demonstrat- 
ing the arrangement, is producing the 
bathroom for inspection, entirely un- 
aware of the fact that his daughter 
Susan is engaged in tubbing herself 
—in maiden meditation, fancy-free 





THE KID PROBLEM AND CAMOUFLAGE 


Some landlords have decided objections to children and live-stock as 
tenants, but self-preservation is the first law of humanity and no one 
can blame the Sanford Hydes for smuggling their brood into the first 
vacant shelter in sight. The children were brought in disguised as 
Persian rugs, mantillas, and golf bags, and, thanks to their lesson in 
camouflage, have succeeded in evading the eagle-eye of the landlord. 
The utmost quiet on the kids’ part is imperative, while moving 
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THE DEW IS ON THE LILY 


Mrs. Gramercy Phipps, after a day of fruitless apartment hunting, is 

preparing to spend the night in Central Park. She is doing it largely 

as a protest to the city authorities who, she feels, are in some way 

responsible for the whole trouble. Mr. Phipps, who has never cared 

for camping, is pleading with Mrs. P. for Gramercy Park, a com- 

paratively secluded spot where the traffic isn’t quite so heavy. Note. 
Hedges are very convenient as pegs for peignoirs 











Have You a Roof Over Your Head? 


If not, Here are a Few Solutions, and Near Solutions, of the Horrible Housing-Problem 
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Selecting a President—in the Future 


National Convention Notes, Copied from a Forthcoming History of the United States 


HE convention of the year 1944 was held 

in Chicago. Even before the delegates 

assembled, a Jones boom broke out on the 
railway cars. The delegates, excited perhaps 
by passing a water tank, began sticking their 
heads out of the windows and shouting “Jones, 
Jones!” Even the expedient of squirting steam 
in their faces produced little effect. 

It looked for a time as if the Jones boom 
would carry all before it, but, fortunately, the 
convention special happened to pass a circus 
train on a siding. The cars were stopped and 
the delegates were allowed to get out and look 
at the elephants. The keepers very kindly 
took one of the animals out of its car and 
allowed the delegates to come quite close to 
it, and stroke it. ‘Two of the Ohio representa- 
tives were allowed to get up on its back and 
were given a nice ride. The Republican man- 
agers, however, put a stop to this, as it seemed 
likely to start an Ohio presidential stampede. 
At the close of fifteen minutes, the delegates 
all climbed back into their own cars, laughing 
and chattering and playing on their horns and 
mouth organs, until the Jones hoom was com- 
pletely forgotten. 

No other incident marked their journey till 
the moment of arrival at the Polk Street De- 
pot. Here there was for a moment an immi- 
nent danger of a Willoughby stampede. Some 
person on the platform called out “What's the 
matter with Willoughby!” and immediately 
the delegates became wildly excited, clutching 
at the bars of the car windows, and hauling 
themselves up on the hat racks with loud cries 
of “Willoughby, Willoughby!” The managers 
succeeded in clubbing them into their places 
and they were taken in closed buses to their 
respective hotels, without further trouble. 


The Uniforms of the Delegates 


HE convention itself opened the next morn- 

ing. The delegates, marshalled state by 
state, presented an interesting appearance. 
They were dressed, according to the fashion 
which has begun to prevail at the last two or 
three conventions, in short monkey jackets of 
bright colours, with short tight trousers, and 
little pill box hats. Their whistles, horns, and 
jew’s-harps, and their candies and bags of 
nuts were tied around their waists on little 
leather belts. 

The convention was, as usual, to open with 
prayer. There was for a time keen State com- 
petition for the privilege of leading the dele- 
gates in prayer. Four ballots were taken, with 
Ohio in the lead, when the Committee on Re- 
ligion stopped the balloting and decided in fa- 
vour of the claims of New Mexico. This threw 
the prayer practically into the hands of Senator 
Pete Smith, who controlled four of the five 
New Mexican ministers. The dissatisfaction 
of the Ohio representatives was quite evident. 
At the words “Almighty God” the Ohio dele- 
gates started a counter demonstration, with tin 
whistles, which was smothered, however, by a 
fog-horn demonstration from the entire south- 
ern section. The prayer was then proceeding 
quietly towards its close, when, by a regrettable 
accident, somebody shouted “Ireland!” and, 
instantly, the whole convention was in an 
uproar. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


The tumult lasted, as counted by the stop 
watches of the uproar-umpires, four minutes 
and twenty-one seconds, after which the re- 
mainder of the prayer was uttered amid a deep 
silence and universal reverence by the Senior 
ranking minister from New Mexico. ‘Towards 
its close somebody threw a. brick at his head, 
but it fortunately missed him and struck harm- 
lessly against a curtain without exciting the 
delegates. At the close of the prayer, the word 
“Amen” was made the signal for a deeply 
reverential side-boom, done on Saxophones, by 
the entire convention and well calculated to 
show the fundamentally religious character of 
the great gathering. 


The McGinnis Boom 


HE report on credentials should have fol- 

lowed immediately after the prayer, but 
before the chairman could call for it, one of 
the delegates managed to leap up from his 
bench and swing himself on to one of the brass 
chandeliers. Holding on by his feet, head 
down, he waved two little flags with the name 
McGinnis on them. 

The wildest scene ensued. 

For a moment it looked as if the whole con- 
vention would be swept off its feet for Mc- 
Ginnis. The delegates jumped up on their 
benches, screaming “McGinnis! McGinnis!” 
and defying all attempts of their managers to 
control them. Luckily, however, some of the 
Montana men succeeded in throwing lassoes 
around the necks of the McGinnis delegates 
and they were then hauled down. 

The McGinnis boom subsided. 

The rest of the session was spent in receiv- 
ing the credentials, and passed without inci- 
dent. The delegations were no doubt tired 
from their long ride on the cars and the ex- 
citement of seeing the circus. 

In the course of the evening, however, an 
episode occurred which might have turned 
the fortunes of the presidency. The delegates 
had been duly sent to their various hotels after 
the session. ‘Two hundred of them, all pledged 
to General McSweeney, were shut up in the 
Palm Room of the Auditoria Hotel. A wire 
net was round them and it was thought that 
they were safe from being tampered with. It 
seems, however, that two of the McGinnis 
bosses got into the place at night and dis- 
tributed rock-candy and peanuts among the 
delegates. When taken out in the morning 
some of them were found to be in a wild state 
of excitement. At breakfast they threw their 
cracked wheat and corn flakes all over the 
room, shouting “McGinnis! McGinnis!’ In 
the end they had to be taken to the convention 
in closed cars, with permission to play on their 
horns and mouth organs, but to make no other 
noise. 

The general ballotting for the presidential 
candidate followed and occupied three days. 
General McSweeney's name was placed before 
the convention by Representative Mike O'Hal- 
loran, of Oklahoma, in a speech lasting six 
hours. Unfortunately for the General’s claims, 
his advocate spoke—so it was afterwards cal- 
culated—ten minutes too long. Had he stopped 
at four-thirty, it is thought that the convention 
would have been carried clean. But all of a 


sudden the delegates who had been sitting 
quite still and well under control,. suddenly 
broke loose. Pandemonium ensued. The dele- 
gates climbed up the sides of the auditorium, 
hung by their feet from the galleries and 
swung back and forward in mid-air upon the 
chandeliers. Loud cries of ‘“We-don’t-want- 
McSweeney!” filled the entire building. After 
i short consultation, the McSweeney managers 
decided to withdraw the General's name as un- 
fitted for the presidency of the United Sfates. 
It was announced through a megaphone that 
the General’s name would be replaced by that 
of his son-in-law, Mr. Tompkins. 

Immediately a Tompkins boom broke out 
and lasted for thirteen minutes. As a counter 
move, however, the supporters of Senator Mc- 
Ginnis placarded the announcement that the 
Senator withdrew his claims and retired in 
favour of his uncle-in-law, Peter Klotz. <A 
scene of indescribable emotion followed, the 
delegates falling into one another’s arms and 
sobbing ‘“‘Klotz, Klotz!” 

The general balloting that ensued rapidly 
developed a deadlock between Mr. Klotz and 
Mr. Tompkins. Vote after vote showed them 
practically even. It is hard to say what the 
final outcome of continued voting would have 
heen, but, after the twentieth ballot, a dele- 
gate rushed to the middle of the floor and 
shouted: “I vote for John Quinn.” It in- 
stantly appeared that the name was a pleasing 
one, easily remembered and quickly appreci- 
ated. A Quinn boom started at once, followed 
by a Quinn stampede. Within fifteen minutes 
the whole mass of delegates swung irresistibly 
to Quinn. The announcement that Quinn's 
name had received a majority of votes was 
greeted with prolonged and enthusiastic ap- 
plause from a steam calliope specially rushed 
into the convention hall for the purpose. 
Quinn was to be the next Republican Presi- 
dent. 


A Safe Platform 


HE final business of preparing the national 

platferm, containing the principles of the 
party, proved a much less contentious matter 
than had been anticipated. The delegates 
were obviously weary with their efforts and 
nearing the point of exhaustion. All attempts 
on the part of their managers to amuse or in- 
terest them seemed to fail. Many of them 
simply sat back in their corners growling at 
intervals. Others pulled their state flags off 
their sticks and chewed them. It was felt 
that it would be best to expedite the construc- 
tion of the belief of the party as much as pos- 
sible. In regard to the League of Nations—a 
union formed among some of the less civilized 
nations a quarter of a century before—the 
party contented itself with a declaration of its 
adherence to the idea, and a repudiation of 
the idea of adhering. On the tariff the party 
stood, as ever, for such a form of tariff policy 
as would benefit labour, stimulate capital, ex- 
cite the producer and quiet the consumer. It 
affirmed, boldly and unflinchingly its faith in 
Christianity, morality, the gold standard, the 
Monroe Doctrine, the laws of motion and the 
immortality of the soul. 

In summarizing (Continued on page 122) 











E. 0. HOPPE 


JACOB EPSTEIN 


The sculptor who has made an 
extraordinary success in England. 
He was formerly a painter in the 
lower East Side of New York 
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THE SCULPTOR’S WIFE 


Note the marked resemblance to 

Egyptian sculpture of the Fourth 

Dynasty. Also the hint of the 
early Chinese 





MISS NIELKA 


A portrait with a strongly 
marked archaic touch. In spite 
of the modern coiffure, there are, 
about this rugged portrait, cer- 
tain characteristics that pro- 
claim the Egyptian influences. 
Note the sharply defined planes 
of the forehead, cheek and nose 





HEAD OF A GIRL 


This portrait—one of Epstein’s 

really notable heads—is not un- 

like the alabaster head of Myceri- 
nus in the Boston Museum 





MLLE. SIMONE 


No archaic influence here. It 
is typically modern in feeling 
and in the handling of the 
planes. Note the irregular 
surface. This portrait of the 
great French actress is an ex- 
cellent example of Mr. Ep- 
stein’s modern _ portraiture 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 


INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT SERVICE 


LILLIAN SHELLEY 


A remarkable portrait of an at- 
tractive habituée of the Café 
Royal in London. This head is 
perhaps “thinking harder” than 
any other feminine portrait from 
Epstein’s hand. It shows us 
that the sculptor’s ‘‘job” is 
largely a matter of arranging 
planes in relation to each other 


A Sculptor of Meditative Feminine Psychology 


SOME years ago, Jacob Epstein scandalized the English with his famous 
Strand Statues. A few years later, his Oscar Wilde memorial caused a 
mighty controversy, both in London and Paris. And, in more recent times, 
—this year to be exact—we must all remember the dispute about his figure 
of Christ, a work that caused more violent discussion than any other monu- 
ment of contemporary sculpture. And so it seems that Epstein’s life has 
been one long line of artistic battles. But, in no instance has he made the 
slightest concession to public taste. In fact, he is everywhere looked upon 


as the bad boy of art. One may expect anything from him. And now we 
hear that he is soon to return to America where he passed his artistic 
novitiate. Some of his most recent work has been in the field of feminine 
heads—heads very different from the prevailing type of fashionable portrait 
busts. Here we show a group of five of these. Mark their compelling 
qualities; their subtle shades of feminine psychology. These women are 
alive; they think—and they are wistfully moody. Epstein is an exceedingly 
slow worker and succeeds in investing his work with tremendous thought. 
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On the London Theatre of 1920 


The Second of a Series of New Roundabout Papers 


AM not among those who believe over- 

whelmingly in the future of the Arts: I 

prefer to fix my eye on their present con- 
dition, which seems to me to be quite interest- 
ing and complicated enough to deserve any- 
body’s whole attention. I> must, however, 
honestly confess that I had expected Nineteen- 
Twenty, in England, to show wonderful new 
beginnings in Painting, Literature, Music and 
the Stage, and with regard to the first three of 
these I have been wrong. 

There has been nothing new whatever of 
interest in English letters this year—no new 
poet, no new novelist, no new essayist, no new 
historian; so that the awarders of the Haw- 
thornden Prize have a difficult task before 
them. 

Moreover, some of the younger poets have, 
in their most recent volumes, been deeply dis- 
appointing. I need only quote Robert Nich- 
ols’ Aurelia and Siegfried Sassoon’s Picture 
Show to emphasize what is generally admitted. 
Most of the novelists who, ten years ago, were 
expected to do immortal things, have also 
fallen behind. Even Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son is no longer a power in the land. 

About music and painting I can speak much 
less confidently, although Mr. Lamond _per- 
formed, in June, a fine work of Mr. Ireland's, 
and the Carl Rosa Opera Company has had 
a triumphant season in the heart of the people 
at the Lyceum, while the fashionable foreign 
display at Covent Garden is said, by common 
report, to have been the greatest failure in his- 
tory. A little to talk about then in music and 
nothing at all in literature and painting. 


The Renascence of the Stage 


UT strangely enough, the first real sign of 

renascence after the languor and con- 
fusion of the Armistice has appeared on the 
stage. 

In spite of the pessimists, the cowards, the 
realists and the bank-managers, it has been, in 
my opinion, the most interesting dramatic sea- 
son in London that the last twenty years have 
seen. Yes, I am not forgetting the old days 
of Barker and Vedrenne at the Court, nor the 
more recent days of Barker alone at the Savoy, 
and I know that Henry Irving and most of the 
Actor-managers are dead. I mean what I 
Say. 

We have had, in one season, three com- 
mercially successful intellectual plays, one 
great tragic actress, six magnificent individual 
performers, and two admirable. Shakespearian 
presentations—and an all-English production 
of that all-English masterpiece, The Beggar's 
Opera, that has put all foreign producers in 
the shade. 

The three intellectual plays are Barrie’s 
Mary Rose; Galsworthy’s Skin Game—soon to 
be seen in America—and Harwood’s Grain of 
Mustard Seed. The tragic actress is Sybil 
Thorndike; the six performers are Edmund 
Gwenn, and Meggie Albanesi in The Skin 
Game, Irene Vanbrugh in A. A. Milne’s Mr. 
Pim Passes By, Cathleen Nesbitt in The 
Grain of Mustard Seed, Sidney Farebrother in 
The Young Person in Pink, and Arthur 
Bouchier’s Jago. 

The two Shakespearian performances have 


By HUGH WALPOLE 





SACHA GUITRY 


Son of Lucien Guitry, the great French 
actor, and himself an actor and playwright 


been Matheson Lang’s Othello, and Nigel 
Playfair’s As Vou Like It. 

Now it has long been an axiom with us that, 
although we are known by all foreign peoples 
to have a very fine conceit of ourselves, we 
are, in reality, masters of self-depreciation. 
You would fancy to listen to us, that we have 
at this moment no literature at all, although 
Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad (who has 
definitely made himself one of us), Robert 
sridges, Rudyard Kipling, George Moore, W. 
B. Yeats, H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett, 
are all alive in our midst. Although, in sport 
we are always lamenting, Mr. Cyril Tolley 
won the Amateur Golf Championship from an 
American, and George Duncan beat a fine 
field of foreigners in the open. When Mary 
Pickford arrived in London she was mobbed, 
féted and written about. Flowers were show- 
ered upon her. Quite right, too. Neverthe- 
less, we have, in Alma Taylor, one of the 
finest, if not the finest, cinema actress in the 
world and she is, up to the present, quite able 
to walk about Piccadilly without suffering 
from any very inconvenient crowd-pressure. 


The Guitrys in London 


LL this is said in no boastful spirit. We 
LA have our faults: There is Ireland, for 
instance, and Miss Ethel Dell's novels still sell 
in their millions, All that I mean is that if 
anything comes over to us with a foreign trade- 
mark we give it what is, at the very least, its 
full due and we do love to write leaders in our 
papers about the decadence of things British 
in Art, Politics and Sport. 

Now the dramatic season of the three Guitrys 
—father, son and daughter-in-law—at the 
Aldwych Theatre has been a very good example 
of this. Everyone knows, every one has known 
for the last ever so many years that Lucien 


Guitry is one of the world’s greatest actors. 
To see him in his son’s play Pasteur was a 
tremendous experience—one never to be for- 
gotten by anyone who witnessed it. 

Well and good; but that is an individual 
affair. And that is not to say that the Guitry 
company puts to shame everything dramatic 
that London has to offer, intellectually, aes- 
thetically, or physically. Mlle. Printemps— 
the daughter-in-law—is a charming actress, 
bewitching to look at and capable to her finger 
tips, but in one of her parts, at any rate, cither 
Iris Hoey or Fay Compton could give her 
points and still beat her. Sacha Guitry is an 
accomplished actor of the French school, es- 
pecially when he is at the telephone, but he 
does go to the telephone very often and not 
one of his plays offered to us in London even 
approaches a masterpiece, while the last act of 
Mon Pére avait Raison was as careless and 
shoddy a piece of work as, even in this coun- 
try of wretched farces, it has been my lot to 
behold. 

And yet the ecstatic articles that were written! 
How every dramatic critic in the land hurried 
to pour buckets of tears over our native feeble- 
ness, our coarseness, our lack of artistic feel- 
ing, the amateurishness of our clumsy acting. 
I never wish to behold a better example of real 
artistic snobbery than was to be seen in the 
Aldwych stalls on any night of the Guitry sea- 
son. ‘The roars of laughter over jokes that 
only a tenth of the audience began to under- 
stand, the sighs of ecstasy when Sacha ap- 
proached his favourite telephone, the thrills 
of delight when the great Lucien sat down or 
took off his hat! 

Not very far away, Miss Marie Lloyd was 
doing as much with her famous wink as Sacha 
Guitry ever did with his telephone and, just 
down the street Mr. Berry was showing the 
finest sort of art as a genial and slightly 
inebriated British sea-man—but, bless you. 
they are our native products and can be seen 
for half-a-crown (three shillings, with tax) 
any night of the year. 


“The Beggar’s Opera” 


HEN the Guitrys had a first night, there 

Were, next morning, columns and columns 
in the newspapers. But when Nigel Playfair 
produced The Beggar’s Opera at the Lyric, in 
Hammersmith, the notices next day had to be 
searched for at the bottom of obscure pages, 
and the Westminster Gazette which has al- 
ways prided itself upon its advanced intelli- 
gence in matters dramatic said that the whole 
affair was a “little dull”. 

Nevertheless, what a superb adventure this 
production of The Beggar's Opera has been, 
perfect in the taste of its revival, sung de- 
liciously, acted magnificently—an evening of 
unalloyed delight. It can have been no easy 
thing to have secured the spirit of that great 
revival. 

The shades of Pope and Johnson and Gold- 
smith hung around it, the story (what there is 
of it) is concerned entirely with the unedify- 
ing adventures of highwaymen, pickpockets 
and “Women of the Town,” the whole form of 
the piece, breaking as it does from dialogue 
into song and from (Continued on page 120) 
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The Turn of the Undergraduate Worm 


The Great Rebellion of the Students’ League for the Suppression of Commencement Addresses 


RINCETON, 1950. President Gabbon 
Pic now reached the point in his address 

at which he turned to the first rows on the 
left, occupied by the members of the graduat- 
ing class. “Gentlemen of the Class of 1950,” 
he said, “‘you stand to-day at the parting of 
the ways. New days, as Emerson said, bring 
new decisions, and while this holds true al- 
ways, it applies at the present moment with 
singular force to you. 

“It is true that during the four years which 
you have passed within these walls you have 
often been called upon to decide between al- 
ternatives. In a sense, the decision between 
alternatives is required of every thinking man, 
and it lies in the very nature of alternatives 
that, if one be taken, the other will be left— 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. Di- 
versity of conscious choice precedes diversity 
of conscious act, and while I do not wish to 
trespass on the field of my distinguished col- 
league in the chair of psychology, I think he 
will bear me out when I say that whatever at 
a given moment a man may be doing will differ 
measurably from what he might at that moment 
have been doing, had he decided definitely to 
do something else. You recall the splendid 
line of James Russell Lowell: 

“°Tis choosing, choosing, choosing that de- 
cides us what to do!’ 

“Now, gentlemen, as you go forth, and out, 
and outward, into the region of the untried and 
unknown, into the vast arena where the dust, 
smoke, soot, grime, and sweat of struggle too 
often obscure the pure lustre of the ideal, I 
ask you to bear this thought away with you. 
Choice is the essence of our moral life. At 
no crisis of our spiritual existence is it matter 
of indifference what we choose. Look it in the 
face as men, as Christian gentlemen, as citi- 
zens of this commonwealth, as sons of this 
great university, and repel with scorn the at- 
tempt of flatterers, however plausible it may 
be, to conceal the naked truth: As man chooses, 
so will he decide. 

“I do not mean that the consequences of a 


wrong choice are always beyond repair. For- 
tunately for us, that is not true. A right 


choice may follow a wrong one. We may learn 
from our early failures, gentlemen; we may 
even stand the firmer for our first missteps, and 
many a man now speeding to the goal stum- 
bled at first and fell. But while life merci- 
fully vouchsafes to youth a season of experi- 
ment, life sooner or later calls manhood to 
account. Sooner or later life insists that the 
metal of manhood, tried in the furnace of en- 
deavor, shall ring true. Entering the univer- 
sity was one thing, gentlemen. Leaving the 
university is another thing. The difference, 
though frequently overlooked, is fundamental. 


The Conspirators 


ped as back of every decision there is 
choice, so back of every choice there is 
motive, and back of every motive there is, or 
should be, an ideal. Now there has never 
been a moment in the history of this country 
When the lofty aim loftily pursued, when the 
noble ideal nobly realized,—” 

At this moment Williams of 52, ’varsity 
quarterback, whispered to Ball, class of 750, 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


and class orator, who was in the end seat 
just in front. ‘Come on,” he said. “Not 
now,” said Ball angrily; “sit still.’ “But we 
said when he got to High Ideals,” persisted 
Williams. ‘We said that first, you fool,” Ball 
snapped, “but we decided with the others 
later on the “Young Woman of To-day.” 
Somebody said, “Silence !’’ 

The President went on: 

“when the lofty aim loftily pursued, when 
the noble ideal nobly realized, when that which 
is good, that which is pure, that which is high, 
that which is elevated, was more deeply needed 
than it is to-day. 

“Duty, Sacrifice, and Service, these are 
sacred words, gentlemen. Never did they ring 
with a ring more ringing or call with a more 
clarion call than at this moment, and never 
were they less heeded. Folly wantons from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, and men 
grope in darkness or are lured by the glitter 


of tinsel into senseless waste and_ reckless 
prodigality. Everywhere are chaos and con- 


fusion, decline and decadence, sin, greed, lust, 
passion, license and rapacity, sapping the 
vital and cohesive forces of society. Fashion 
riots in a Saturnalia of Shame. 

‘“Looseness is the symptom of our modern 
life—looseness of thought, word, deed, man- 
ners. Nothing escapes its deadly clasp. We 
see it in the new books and new architecture. 
We see it in the new dances, songs, and aero- 
planes, in the new plays, games, sports, sculp- 
ture, clothes, hats, painting, philosophy, poli- 
tics, conversation, hand-writing, cookery, house- 
hold furniture and magazine articles. Like an 
octopus, it permeates every walk of life. It 
has broken down that distinction between the 
sexes which it was once the steady purpose of 
our ancestors to bear in mind and there is now 
little difference between them. Soon there may 
be no difference. I am not averse to social 
change—change for the better—but I deny 
now, and shall always deny that the loss to 
woman of the female sex is such a change. On 
the contrary, it spells disaster. The immodest 
costume of the young woman of to-day—” 


The Revolt 


NSTANTLY some one shouted, “Young 
Woman of To-day,” and the words were 
caught up in a chorus of voices; the doors were 
thrown open, and the same cry could be heard 
from every part of the campus. At the same 
time, Williams with a coil of rope in his hand, 
followed by Ball and six members of the foot- 
ball team, sprang on the platform. Williams 
seized the President’s arms from behind and 
hound them, while Ball wound a heavy black 
silk handkerchief around his mouth. The 
others hustled the faculty down the steps and 
out of the rear door, which they bolted, and 
the members of the graduating class took their 
empty seats on the platform. 

Meanwhile, parents and friends of students 
were rapidly ejected from the body of the hall 
and more students poured in through the side 
entrances. Many of these wore blue coats of 
the same pattern with the letters S. M. L. em- 
broidered on the sleeve. All doors were then 
locked and a large banner was swung across 
the center of the hall bearing the device: 


Students’ Maturity League. Williams mean- 
while had placed the President in one of the 
seats in the row formerly occupied by the 
graduating class and tied him to it. Ball with 
a package of papers in his hand was standing 
where the President had stood on the platform. 
When quiet was restored Ball said: 

“Friends and fellow-members of the Ma- 
turity League. I shall waste no time in re- 
counting the measures taken by your executive 
committee in carrying out the resolution passed 
by unanimous vote in our last national as- 
sembly. I shall confine myself to results. I 
have telegrams here from every section of the 
League. In the Pacific, the Mid-Western, the 
South Central and the South Atlantic sections, 
every president has been taken either before 
he could make his address or, as with us, in 
the very act of doing so; and they are at this 
moment on the way to the respective concen- 
tration points. 

‘‘Not one has escaped; not a single instance 
of disloyalty to the League has been reported. 
[Cheers.| The South-western section has 
again surprised us by its energy. The presi- 
dents of that group have not only been taken 
but they have already been placed in the Home 
for the Aged Immature provided for them at 
Kansas City. [Prolonged cheers.| As to our 
own group, the North Atlantic, I am able to 
inform you that the airplanes carrying New 
England presidents have been sighted and that 
the motor-trucks of New York presidents are 
due at this concentration camp in ten minutes. 

“TI must prepare you, however, for an ex- 
ceedingly painful circumstance. From the 
New York load one familiar figure will be 
missing, perhaps the one that you will miss 
the most. Gentlemen, I deeply regret to say 
that Columbia’s president is at large. The 
Columbia posse took him, speech in hand, but 
on the way to the garage his identity was dis- 
closed to the police by an alumnus. There is 
reason to fear that portions of his address may 
appear in the newspapers—” [Indescribable 
uproar; curses; cries of “Traitor!” and 
“Name!” “Give us the name!” | 

“Tt was not treason,” Ball continued, when 
he could make himself heard,—‘‘at least, not 
in the ordinary sense. It was more in the 
nature of an accident. The alumnus was a 
very old gentleman and a member of the Union 
League Club, reputed for many years past to 
have lost his mind. And his name is imma- 
terial. Loyal Columbia men, most deeply 
grieved by the affair, do not regard it as a 
conscious act.” 





Revenge at Last! 


HE door was thrown open and the chan- 

cellor of Syracuse University was brought 
in, muffled and struggling violently in a group 
of students. Other presidents followed and 
all were fastened to the chairs adjoining that 
of Dr. Gabbon. In a few minutes the first of 
the two rows formerly occupied by the gradu- 
ating class was entirely filled with presidents. 
Ball began piling on the desk one heavy vol- 
ume after another which he selected from a 
box on the platform. Several of them bore 
the title Concordance to Commencement Ad- 
dresses, 1850-1950. (Continued on page 122 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


FANIA MARINOFF 
Appears in a new Belasco play, “Call the Doctor”. Whether the 
doctor is summoned to look after the many casualties due to Miss 
Marinoff’s charm, we have not been advised 


CARLOTTA MONTEREY 
Is playing with Hazel Dawn in 
“The Sacred Bath’, which does 
not mean, however, that the action 
takes place in an aquarium or any- 
thing of that sort 


EVELYN GOSNELL 


Has departed without apologies 

from the movies, where she made 

a distinct success, and is among 

those present in ‘Ladies’ Night”, 
a new Avery Hopwood farce 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 
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MARTHA HEDMAN ALICE BRADY F 


The talented young Swedish actress is again to be seen on Broad- Scored a tremendous success in Chicago last season in ‘Forever 


way, this time in a play entitled “‘Transplanting Jean” After” and now trespasses on Broadway in “Anna Ascends” 


First Intimations that Autumn is Upon Us 00 
‘Actresses Who, in their Own Way, are Doing Much to Redeem the So-Called Melancholy Days | hin 
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Jacob Ben Ami 


The New Theatrical Star Who Has Reached Broadway Via Odessa and Second Avenue 


HOSE who would taste the flavour of the 
[oer Russian stage, without tangling 

their tongues in Alexandroff’s dictionary 
and teasing the State Department for a pass- 
port to Moscow, may indulge their craving this 
fall when Jacob Ben Ami abandons both the 
Russian and the Yiddish languages and ap- 
pears on Broadway for the first time as an 
English-speaking actor under the gonfalon ot 
Mr. Arthur Hopkins. 

Ben Ami comes to us from Darkest Russia 
by a devious route. It may have seemed to 
him like a long route, especially the six years 
since he landed in America, but this son of 
the land of Dostoievsky is still only thirty, 
and it is little more than a decade ago that he 
began his dramatic career on the stage of the 
Russian theatre in Minsk on the Polish border. 
It is just a decade ago that he helped found 
the first serious Yiddish theatre in the world 
in Russia’s great Black Sea port, Odessa. He 
has come far and fast, and although the strug- 
gle upward has been bitter at times it has not 
broken his spirit or cheapened his ideal. It 
has, instead, sobered the one and clarified the 
other until he is ready to devote all the energy 
and the impulse and the imagination of early 
maturity to his new venture into a new 
language. 

Ben Ami now speaks English fluently, with 
an accent which serves only to give it an in- 
teresting individuality. Heretofore, however, 
he has used it only as a toy, not as an artist’s 
tool. 

“I don’t know,” Ben Ami said, 
“just why I am eager to play in En- 
glish. I suppose there are several rea- 
sons. In the first place’—and his 
eyes lit with the fire of youthful ex- 
ploration—‘I look upon it as a great 
adventure. ‘Then, too, I wish to add 
another channel of expression to those 
which I already possess. I can play 
in Russian. I can play in Yiddish. 
I can play in German, too, if I have 
to. And now I shall have a fourth 
language in which I can appeal to a 
fourth civilization.” 

Ben Ami is impelled to his new ad- 
venture by an earnest faith in the fu- 
ture of America and the American 
theatre. 

“T believe,” he said, “that the time 
is at hand for a great epoch in the 
theatre in this country. I have found 
Robert Edmond Jones, with whom I 
can work in sympathy and_ under- 
standing. I am sure that Mr. Hop- 
kins wishes to do still finer things 
than those which he has already done. 
And there are others, many others, if 
we can only find each other and work 
together.”’ 


OR ten years and more, the life of 

Jacob Ben Ami has been a quest 
for the fellow-spirits of his art. One 
of them he discovered back home in 
Odessa—Peretz Hirshbein, a young 
Russian-Jewish playwright—and with 
him Ben Ami founded the first Yid- 
dish theatre to break away from the 





this tragi-comedy from the Danish of Sven Lange. 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


BEN AMI 


The young Russian actor, late of the 

Jewish Art Theatre, who is to be 

starred by Arthur Hopkins during the 
coming season 


strange conglomeration of farce, musical com- 
edy, grand opera, tragedy and vaudeville, all in 
one program, which theretofore had character- 
ized all the Jewish stages in Central Europe 
and which may be found still in many of the 
Yiddish theatres in New York’s East Side. 





BEN AMI IN “SAMSON AND DELILAH” 
The season at the Plymouth Theatre will probably open with 


terpretation of Crumback is a masterly performance 


His in- 


Officials of the Tsar, however, soon put ian 
end to the Odessa Yiddish theatre, insisting on 
the substitution of a garbled German which 
Ben Ami refused to use. Back in Minsk and 
disheartened, he heeded a call from a group in 
London who wished to start a Jewish theatre 
there. When he arrived early in 1914, he 
found them hopelessly vague and unfitted to 
carry out their idea, and two months later he 
took passage to New York, whither his mother 
had preceded him. At a distance, the name of 
Rudolf Schildkraut, who was then in New 
York, spelled inspiration, but his hopes were 
dashed once more when he found the great 
German-Yiddish actor intent upon his own 
halo and uninterested in the theatre as an art 
or in a play as a completed production. 

A turn of fortune in the season of 1917- 
1918 brought him a few opportunities at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse and a very brief sea- 
son at the Garden Theatre, and on the strength 
of these appearances he was able to demand 
an occasional serious play under his direction 
when he went to the Irving Place Theatre in 
the fall of 1918. Among the choices which 
best proved his ability at the home of the old 
German company were A JDoll’s House, in 
which he played Dr. Rank, Sudermann’s The 
Battle of the Butterflies and Hirshbein’s The 
Abandoned Nook. ‘That season, in turn, de- 
spite the obstacles thrown in his way, led to 
the founding of the Jewish Art Theatre, which 
opened its doors in the neglected Garden 
Theatre just a year ago. 

Those who have followed the reper- 
tory at the drafty old Garden during 
the past year have felt a new motive 
force on the American stage. There 
were mistakes; there were difficulties 
insurmountable in a first season, no 
matter what the ideals. Plays from a 
dozen sources followed one another 
with varying impressiveness. Emanuel 
Reicher left early in the year as art 
director to devote his time to the The- 
atre Guild. And yet, through ‘it all 
ran one unbroken thread, the thread 
of the personality and the imagination 
of Jacob Ben Ami. The fire, the pas- 
sion, the imagination of the modern 
Russian stage, the ability to sink per- 
sonality in characterization and yet 
retain the driving power and the con- 
tagious charm of personality — all 
these qualities, rare in our dramatic 
equipment, emerged in the American 
theatre for the first time since the 
early days:of Alla Nazimova. Ben 
Ami regards his art with a sincerity 
amounting almost to religious fervour. 
From another shore, our stage has in- 
herited a player to whom the theatre 
has supreme meaning, whose eager 
enthusiasm runs like a prairie fire 
through those with whom he works. 

Of all his characterizations at the 
Garden, the ones which recall most 
vividly the manner and the spirit of 
the Russian stage were his Itzek, the 
swaggering lover in Peretz Hirshbein’s 
The Idle Inn, and his Peter Crum- 
back in Sven (Continued on page 118) 
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EINAR NERMAN 
Has many claims to 
celebrity, being one of 
the foremost dancers in 
Sweden, a painter and 
illustrator of note —his 
work has occasionally 
been reproduced in this 
magazine — and the fol- 
lower of an unusual fad, 
that of making very curi- 
ous and elaborate dolls. 
Of these he has a large 
collection. representing 
many historical periods. 
and some of which his- 

tory has no record 


J. P. MORGAN 


With no other claim to fame. Mr. Morgan 
would still be distinguished among Americans 
by his extraordinary interest in yachting and 
other aquatic sports. Since Harvard is an- 
other of his enthusiasms. it is not surprising 
to see him at New London. with his son 
(who, earlier in the day, had rowed in the 
Harvard Freshman bout). watching the Har- 
vard shell beat Yale by seven lengths 


MAR]JORIE DAW 


We have always suspected that one reason so 
many of the moving picture studios are near 
Los Angeles, is that it enables’ the stars to 
have their pictures taken on the Pacific beach. 
Miss Daw seems to be playing hide-and- 
seek with the sandman, or maybe it’s the 
camera man. Miss Daw’s career is growing 
steadily in brilliance and popularity 
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AMELITA GALLI 
CURCI 


Few of us are familiar 
with the great diva’s 
ground-work in singing, 
but we are now privi- 
leged to see her singing 
at her ground-work. Es- 
tranged, as she is, from 
Italy, and_ hopelessly 
shut off from _ contact 
with its fruitful spa- 
ghetti gardens, it is only 
natural that she should, 
in America, give her at- 
tention to such compara- 
tively plebeian  vege- 
tables as beans 


Different Ways of Mounting a Hobby Horse 


Indoors or Outdoors, it Makes no Difference what your Hobby is, so Long as you Have One 
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The Doctor and the Doctrinaire 


What the Common People are Commonly Supposed to Want and what they Really Want 


F I could give to the world a great psycho- 

logical masterpiece, which is ‘fortunately 

most improbable, I should throw it into 
the form of a drama or novel with the title of 
Dr. Fell. It would describe, with delicate real- 
ism, how that medical man, in spite of his 
medical degree and distinction (and the fin- 
ished bedside manner which I feel sure he 
possessed) yet managed to miss a complete 
popularity, and that in a manner that has be- 
come a proverb. Most of the quieter scenes of 
the comedy would consist of the death-beds of 
various kinds of people, covering all classes 
and types of society, who could not bring them- 
selves to die in charity with their medical ad- 
viser; and ending with the poet whose dying 
curse still remains in our memory, in the form 
of an immortal rhyme. 

The last tremendous scene of all; in which 
Dr. Fell is torn in pieces by a raging mob, 
who can only answer with inarticulate howls 
to the doctor’s repeated and lucid question as 
to why they do not like him—that scene would 
perhaps allow the author to let himself go a 
little more. It would rise above the light play 
of psychology into the dignity of human and 
divine justice. But it would also be at best 
a prophecy; for it would represent something 
which, I regret to say, has not happened yet. 

For Dr. Fell is now a highly prosperous 
practitioner. He has not only a professional 
but a political status. The State of modern 
times has given him more power than was ever 
given to the priest. In some places he has 
been able to dry up all the drinks of historic 
humanity by pronouncing an Arabic word as 
a sort of charm or spell; the word “alcohol.” 
In other places he is allowed to interfere with 
ordinary love-making; and to walk up to a 
wedding party which does not take his fancy, 
and stop the wedding. He calls it, I believe, 
eugenics. In England he has been attached 
as a panel doctor to the poor, under a com- 
pulsory scheme of insurance. In other words, 
the poor people do not like him (for such is 
his mystic destiny); but they are obliged to 
have him whether they like him or not. 


Dr. Fell as a Politician 


E will not here follow out the enquiry 

into the fine shades of this occult anti- 
pathy; or ask what nameless neurotic in- 
fluences lead some simple and ignorant man 
to dislike having his bride taken away or his 
glass knocked out of his hand. I am _ here 
only using this medical gentleman as a con- 
venient type and introduction to another truth; 
a truth about modern society which is_ best 
represented by such a medical metaphor. The 
more general question, of whether all this cold 
and fishy science should be enforced by law 
on citizens who were once supposed to be free, 
I will not discuss here; though I may discuss 
it afterwards. 

But the case of Dr. Fell is very convenient 
as a simplification of something with which I 
wish to deal more immediately. It is the 
fundamental question of what men really want 
from the political and social system they en- 
dure. What they want is something very dif- 
ferent from what they are said to want and 
supposed to want; and even, under certain 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


peculiar circumstances, from what they will 
describe themselves as wanting. And the dif- 
ference can be most clearly and compactly 
stated as the case of a doctor and a patient. 
And it goes far towards explaining that strange 
and sublime halo of universal hatred in which 
the dignified figure of Dr. Fell walks among 
his brethren. 

Let us picture as a pleasing fancy that you 
are very ill in bed, and that Dr. Fell or some 
other eminent physician is attending you. 
He recommends you to take tincture of taran- 
tula (or what you will) and goes off on his 
official round. Nothing happens until he 
comes again sometime afterwards; and then he 
says, with a similar firmness, that cyanide of 
pandemonium (or words to that effect) is now 


oo 
To the Not Impossible Him 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 





H°v shall I know, unless I go 
To Cairo and Cathay, 

| Whether or not this blessed spot 

| Is blest in every way? 


Now, it may be, the flower for me 
Is this beneath my nose; 

How shall I tell, unless I smeli 
The Carthaginian rose? 


| The fabric of my faithful love 
| No power shall dim nor ravel 
Whilst I stay here,—but oh, my dear, 
If I should ever travel! 








indicated. When you are beginning to be a 
little tired of the bed, you are pleased to find 
that the matter has appeared to him in a new 
light; and that bichleride of busterbango (I 
quote from memory) is undoubtedly the thing 
to exhibit. Now at each of these stages a 
message is probably sent round to the chemist, 
saying that you want certain things; that you 
want tincture of tarantula, that you urgently 
desire cyanide of pandemonium, that your will 
is strongly set in the direction of bichloride of 
busterbango; I may not have the technical 
terms absolutely correctly, but the things are 
of the same type, as objects of human desire. 

Now the message to the chemist is strictly 
speaking incorrect. You do not want any of 
these things. You have never experienced 
any wave of will in their direction. What you 
want is your own body and arms and legs and 
the normal use of them, what you want is the 
sky and the open road and several square 
meals a day. In short what you want is to get 
out of the bed; and possibly even to get rid 
of the doctor. But you believe, and largely 
correctly, that the doctor and his chemicals 
will help you to reach this result; but you be- 
lieve this on authority and indirectly; and 
there is no comparison between wanting these 
things in this sense and the simple and solid 
certainty of the things that you really do want. 
And this is exactly the position of the plain 
man in the presence of most modern social 
remedies. 

To say, as the politicians do, that the people 


want Free Trade, or want Tariff Reform, or 
want Nationalization of this or that, is like 
saying that the patient loves quinine or longs 
for cod liver oil. The patient and the people 
both want something which the physician and 
the politician both undertake to get, by means 
of these successive nostrums. Nor is it true, 
as I have said, that the mob is fickle about 
Free Trade or Protection, or Individualism or 
Socialism. We might as well charge the patient 
with cruelly deserting one medicine bottle in 
order to coquet with another. If anybody is 
fickle it is the physician; and if anybody is 
fickle it is the governing classes, who have 
passed through fashion after fashion of po- 
litical philosophy; not the common people, 
who have always wanted one thing, and who 
want it still. 


The Progressive Vote and the Little Garden 


AY real revolution must be a popular revo- 
lution; and any popular revolution must 
rise out of these simple things that simple 
people really want. Take, to begin with, the 
fact which is admittedly the first fact of all 
political economy; yet which is scarcely ever 
really felt by politicians or economists. What 
people want is not land nationalization, or 
taxation of land values, or some type of land 
tenure, or some type of landlord, but land. 
They want it in the same ultimate sense that 
they want not central heating but heat, not 
water pipes but water. What has made all 
men subconsciously sick of the politician, 
what has made him figure as a Dr. Fell, is 
that he wants men to worship this machinery 
and forget what it was supposed to manu- 
facture. 

He wishes us to embrace the water pipes 
when they are as dry as the dry bones of his 
logic; he asks us to admire a sausage machine 
like a calculating machine, in the abstract, 
and regardless of the fact that it produces no 
sausages. In the old pantomimes the sausage 
machine used to cut up the policeman into 
sausages; and in this, as in so many of the 
old pantomimes, there is at least the rough 
suggestion of a solid social reform. An ex- 
tremist might suggest that the politician as 
well as the policeman should be cut up into 
sausages; but cannibalism is a cultural and 
artistic movement too advanced for my taste; 
besides, he would make such bad sausages. 
He would disappoint us in that, as in every- 
thing else, when it came to the practical test. 

The practical test is what the plain man 
really wants and what he really gets. The 
politicians are always trying to conjure with 
the names of things he has never wanted, 
except as a way of getting things he has never 
got. The politicians are always accusing him 
of deserting the Liberal Party, or betraying 
the Socialist cause, or breaking up the Union 
or dismembering the Empire or splitting the 
progressive vote. And all the time the real 
political question of what people want is much 
better expressed by what they say, when they 
do not think they are talking politics at all. 
It is much better expressed by any poor cot- 
tage woman when she looks hastily down the 
village street and says “Oh yes, I’d like a 
little garden.” 
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Kitty Gordon—a Dilatory Domicile in Vaudeville 


She has just been Moving with Great Success in the Best Movie Circles 
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A Set of Parodies of the Work of Some Modern British Poets 


NOTE. These poems were written primarily to 
strengthen the entente cordiale between English 
and American poetry. That group of British poets 
who are so well known as the “Georgians” have been 
exceedingly anxious to testify to their affection and 
respect for America. Hearing by chance that the 
firefly, an insect not found in England, had never 
been celebrated in verse (it somehow escaped this 
honour at the time of the Romantic Revival, when 
practically every other living thing was made the 
subject of a poem), they decided that they could not 
do better than celebrate it themselves and thus secure 
for it a permanent place in English lyric poetry. Mr. 


I 
D. H. Lawrence 


I SAY to you, my firefly: Flash around and fill 
me to the core with power. 
You are all ablaze in the resurrection of night: 
My body keeps pace with your flight. 
I “i you, my big one, my blasting beloved; O 
urn 


Me as I have burned at the lamp of your beauty 
in flower. 


Do you feel me astounded beneath you? O lovely 
bonfire of my bliss, 

Have you ever dissected the huge exploring prism 
of my purple kiss? 

For the pain of being afraid is more to me, more 
than ever to you. 


And I am a seething shadow, beset with wild- 
flowers, golden and green with a bitter bloom. 


I quiver and flap to the fire that wounds me through 
and through,— 

The necromancy of your heaving flesh.—And I ask, 
by whom 

Shall this hungry bubble of myself be shattered? 
Only by you! 

Only by the chaos of fireflies, drifting above my 
tomb. 


II 
W. H. Davies 


SOMETIMES I get delight from beer, 
And joke with bloody men in love; 

But I have seldom been so gay 

As when the fireflies danced above. 


Come then, sweet flies, to cheer my dark, 
And I'll not ask for tropic shine— 

Poor men are richer still when they 

Do sup from fire instead of wine. 


Il 
Siegfried Sassoon 


“G00D evening; good evening!” The lecturer 
bowed, 


When we heard him last Monday in Carnegie Hall. 


Now the charm of his smile has caught on with the 
crowd, 


And he’s promised to come here again in the fall. 


“I’m afraid he’s a Red,” whispered Dora to Daisy, 
As he cursed the old men who in war-time were 
lazy. 
* * * * * * * 


But the lilt of his eyebrow has sent them both crazy. 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 











MR. SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


This drawing is the work of Ivan 
Opffer, a remarkable young American 
caricaturist. He has illustrated “Pins 
for Wings”, a book of thumb-nail 
sketches of contemporary poets, which 
is soon to be published by The Sun- 
wise Turn and from which this draw- 
ing is reproduced. Mr. Opffer, though 
a Dane by birth, has studied at the 
Art Students’ League in New York. 
His work has attracted great interest 
lately and he may be said to be the 
only caricaturist in the country who 
aspires to the dignity and place of 
such a draughtsman as Max Beerbohm 








IV 
Walter de la Mare 


T was the dusk 

With elfin glamour spilled, 
That caged my spirit 
From eve’s music stilled. 


Thou, with thy gift 
Of frail unlatticed fire, 
Sighest the mournful 
Pleiad of desire. 


Tiny the voice, 

But fierce the muted sting; 
Firefly, mosquito,— 
Whatever thou art, take wing! 


V 
John Drinkwater 


THE pilgrim crocuses are gone 

From Eden and from Avalon, 
And royal Atlantis keeps no fane 
Where golden-crested wrens remain. 
Yet, for the proudly-pastured mind, 
The large delusions of mankind 
Endure; and down uncharted years 
The profligacy of the spheres 
Traffics through primrose fields untrod 
The fireflies of adventurous God. 


Siegfried Sassoon alone did not care to fall in with 
this plan; he has preferred to contribute a brief 
memoir of his recent lectures in America. Mr. W. 
W. Gibson, however, has made an heroic attempt to 
introduce fireflies, though they do not quite come 
within his usual province. We regret that we have 
not space to print his entire poem, which runs to 
588 lines. Mr. Walter de la Mare, of all the poets, 
who have here attempted to deal with it, has found 
himself most at home with the subject. The whole 
little nosegay of song cannot fail to prove a de- 
lightful treat to all lovers of what is purest and 
most lyric in modern English poesy. 


VI 
W. W. Gibson 


HE must have been asleep. But then the lamp 


Had gone out hours ago... the wick wes 
damp; 
And he’d been scribbling, scribbling, all day long. 
(The stuff was stark, industrial, and strong.) 
And then he woke; the neighbors were in bed, 
And scraps of bygone days were in his head; 
Dad with a shovel, scraping muck from pits; 
And mother, (as she used to be before 
She fell and cut her forehead by the door 
And lost the kindly remnant of her wits). 
But that was years ago. He liked to think 
Of times before the family took to drink, 
And in despair he started writing verse, 
Until he gave it up, when things got worse. 
He’d had an inspiration, though, last week, 
And he’d been working ever since; (I think 
He’d used nine penny bottles of grey ink). 
Fireflies, the book was called. . . . 


VII 


Robert Graves 


Child. “Is that a firefly, uncle?” 


Uncle. “No, dear; it’s only a match; 
And I struck it to kindle my brown briar 
pipe, 
The best of all the batch.” 
Child. “But, uncle, what queer lights are these 
That blossom in the air?” 


Uncle. “I’m reading a book of old ballads, child; 
Go and comb your hair!” 


VIII 
John Masefield 


PPIREFLIES are loveliness; but when they flame 
Low down among the hare-bells in the grass, 

I know full well that they will be the same 

When dogs and daisies into darkness pass. 

For they have leapt in laurell’d Caesar’s eyes, 

And where the Roman fell his sword is rust; 

His powers are broken; and these self-same flies 

With flickering torches led him down to dust. 


So, in the windy watches of my brain, 

The lights return, the myriad planets gleam: 

The leopards and the lilies and the dream; 

The banners and the gold of France and Spain. 

O dying fires, O roses, O release, 

Mine be your pride, and mine your ultimate peace! 








LES ENFANTS TERRIBLES 


Prof. Van Slap blames everything on 
heredity and wouldn’t have a child if 
he could, but of course, Mrs. Armitage 
doesn’t know that. Consequently, she 
has ruined his repast by a ceaseless 
flow of stories about her clever chil- 
dren in her densely populated nursery. 
And now she is beginning on baby- 
talk—talk about her babies, that is!— 
and the poor professor is wondering 
whether infantile paralysis could not 
be used as a defense for murder 





TWO BORES WITH BUT A SINGLE 
THOUGHT 


It is an ancient truth that a bore is the 
person who insists on talking about him- 
self when you want to talk about yourself. 
When two of these creatures of opposite 
sexes are paired by the shuffling of the 
dinner-cards, it is like the old circus race 
between the lady and gentleman chario- 
teers,—the lady invariably wins. When you 
thing about it, it is rather remarkable that 
she can talk so much more, when she 
usually has so much less to talk about 











But, of course, the Prince of Pests is the racon- 
teur who won’t raconte until he has the undi- 





WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Nothing adds more to the festivity of a dinner 
than the presence of one of those social humming- 
birds who always want to go from one party to 
another. It would really be a relief if he would 
slip out quietly by himself, but that isn’t his 
idea at all. No, no. This odious apostle of 
unrest always tries to induce the star-guest of 
the evening to be his accomplice in executing a 
sneak to another party, a proposition which he 
conveys by obvious nudges and hoarse asides, 
which are, to say the least, inartistic 





THE MONOLOGUE ARTIST 


E tht— be wm Oe 


VANITY FAIR 


THE GRAPHIC SCHOOL 


If talk will keep the Great War going, 
it will never be over until Ex-Major 
Bancroft, ground aviator, is laid to 
rest with full military honors. The 
Major not only knows just how the 
Channel Squadron was managed, bri 
he can also draw a perfectly good map 
of Zeebruge on the table-cloth. If 
he would only use a fork, or even a 
soft pencil, instead of his trusty 3-H, 
it would make it much easier for his 
hostess, to say nothing of the laundress 





IN THE GREAT SILENCES 


It’s a terrible death to be talked to death, 
but, oh, how much more terrible to be 
listened to death. Poor Tommy Wain- 
wright has tried every subject he can 
think of, alphabetically, from Andirons to 
Zebras, but all he has evoked from his 
mute and inglorious dinner partner is a 
short, two-note cackle, very much like the 
mating call of a mud-hen. In his despair 
he is now thanking her heartily for per- 
mitting him to play his favorite game of 
“Twenty Questions” all through dinner 


Sketches by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 





favorite method of securing silence is to aim his 
story at the person whose place is most remote 


vided attention of each and every one of a dinner from his own. His voice, like Mr. W. J. Bryan's, 


party of twelve. 


No téte-a-tétes for him. His invariably “reaches to all parts of the hall’’ 


The Art of Killing a Dinner Party 


Social Crimes Inflicted on the Groaning Bored 
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The Political Woman Triumphant 


An Outline of the Platform of the New Woman’s Party 


NOTE: We feel sure that the name of 
Mrs. Abbie Farwell Mattrass is a familiar one 
to our readers. She is the Third Vice-president 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs of Oil City, 
Mo. The work of this gifted woman in the 
fields of social uplift, culture, canning, politics 
and penal reform has made her name one to 
conjure with in every home, and jail, in the 
country. At this moment, on the eve of Wo- 
man’s complete enfranchisement, we consider 
ourselves particularly fortunate in being able 
to publish this timely article. Mrs. Mattrass 
was quick to seize the opportunity created by 
the brilliant suggestion of Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, that the women of America should dis- 
dain allegiance with the moribund and man- 
made parties of Republicanism and Democracy, 
seeking rather to create a new political body, 
more fully expressive of the vital interests of 
this feminist age. 





time, built a platform! O, my sisters 

in the Great Cause, I wonder if your 
hearts thrill as does mine at those words. Do 
you see, as I do, the name of Mrs. Belmont 
emblazoned upon the tablets of time, in the 
company of Washington and Lincoln? We 
have worked hard and faithfully, and though 
still too near our handiwork to view it in its 
entirety, I can confidently proclaim it the 
greatest piece of wood construction in existence. 
It is not only the longest platform in the 
world, it is also the highest, the broadest, and 
the thickest. The planks in our platform have 
been hewn by hand from the brain and heart 
of solid American womenhood. It is indeed 
a platform upon which any member of our 
sex may stand, or sit, with perfect comfort and 
confidence. 

We propose many novel, not to say radical 
planks. Let me say frankly that when I state 
our objections to certain man-made laws, I 
must not be expected to outline the moves by 
which we propose to overturn them. That 
would be but to play into the hands of our 
opponents. That we shall accomplish what 
we set out to do is not to be doubted. Any 
feelings to the contrary lingering in the dense 
minds:of the present male electorate should be 
speedily eliminated by a consideration of the 
recent mysterious and un-noticed passage of the 
18th Amendment. This, of course, was entirely 
the work of women. Ask Mr. Anderson, of the 
Anti-saloon League, where the little envelopes 
come from which fill his mail-basket every 
morning, supplying the sinews of war, and he 
will corroborate my assertion. But, let me par- 
ticularize a few salient planks which project, 
so to speak, from our platform’s edge, giving it 
a novel and altogether attractive appearance. 


YHE women of America have, for the first 


Domestic Legislation 


E stand firmly for government control of 

cooks, waitresses and  chambermaids. 
Compulsory domestic service should be made 
the obligation of every member of the scullery 
Stratum, at a fixed wage and for a fixed period, 
as it is with our army and navy, and with 
stern military punishments meted out to de- 
serters and slackers, who will be tried, not in 
the regular civil courts, but by rigorous courts 


By MRS. ABBIE FARWELL MATTRASS 
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| In the Park | 


| Sketches by GEORGE LUKS 
Verses by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


THE ARISTOCRAT. 


| Above we see the famous Count 
De Beeswax on his mammoth mount. 
The Count, dismounted, is so small 
He can't be said to count at all. 











PURSUIT. 
ERMIONE, the human lath, 
Is always on the bridal path, 
And, judging by her headlong flight, 
We think the groom must be in sight. 








EQUINE IRONY. 


| 

| These gentlemen each other hate, 
But oh, the cruel sport of Fate! 
The ex-bus horses which they ride | 
Will only travel side by side. 

| 

' 

| 





DIPLOMACY 





| Behold the gallant Capitaine 

Who pulls his fiery charger’s rein. 

And greets Madame. The sly old sinner! 
He hopes she'll ask him up for dinner. 





martial. With this plank alone we feel con- 
fident of sweeping the country in November. 

Both the Republican and Democratic parties 
shamefully shied at any reference to this im- 
portant matter. Not so the Woman’s Party 
of America. Though it may come with a 
distinct shock of surprise to some of my 
readers, I am privileged to announce that our 
platform strongly opposes the present dry Jaw 
and urges its immediate repeal. In view of my 
previous statements, this may seem like going 
back on our own work. It is,—and, I ask you, 
what group of male Republicans or Democrats 
would have the courage to so reverse them- 
selves? Only a woman's party would dare be 
so inconsistent. 

The reasons are obvious. The proof of a 
pudding is in the eating, and the law has not 
worked out as we anticipated. Instead of 
being dry, the country is spotted with illicit 
oases, supplying deadly forms of refreshment. 
Husbands, fathers, and sons have become ut- 
terly unmanageable. Instead of going to clubs 
and hotels, where they can be telephoned to, 
they convene behind barred doors in dark cav- 
erns underground. Even my own sex has felt 
the baneful effects of this non-workable law. 
Elderly spinsters have been known to visit 
lachelor apartments at unheard of hours, lured 
by the vague promise of what is known tech- 
nically as ‘‘hooch.” Young girls who have 
hitherto been able to obtain fermented liquors 
at home are now reduced to all sorts of ignoble 
expedients which endanger their dignity as 
women. 

The very meeting of our Woman's Party 
Platform Committee was thrown into a state 
of chaos by the sound of ice being rapidly 
agitated in a metal container in an adjoining 
room, occupied by three coarse travelling-men 
from Pittsburgh. 

It is a bad law and must go. We propose, 
in its place, a sliding-scale tax on every in- 
dividual, based on his or her alcoholic content. 


Divorce Laws 


UNIFORM divorce law is a crying neces- 

sity. Our states are now divided into two 
classes, states of matrimony and states of big- 
amy. The present conditions are characteris- 
tic of crude, man-made laws. A man may be 
married in New York and single in Ohio,— 
what does he cure’ What is a little thing like 


bigamy between friends? is his attitude. But 
women are different. They have a strange 


trait, incomprehensible to a man, of wanting to 
know whether they are married or not. It is 
the little things of life which make up a wo- 
man’s happiness, not the big things, like pres- 
ents of jewels and costly automobiles. The 
new law will of course be framed exclusively 
by divorcées,—men and women who have been 
through the mill, who have graduated from a 
co-respondence school, so to speak. Did this 
obvious justice ever suggest itself to the old 
effete political judges who examine the papers 
of a domestic tangle with the same relish with 
which they gloat over a copy of La Vie Pa- 
ristenne / 

The unsatisfactory condition of: our rail- 
rouds and surface lines is well-known. 
What do the men (Continued on page 106) 








JANE CARROLL 
If each hour were a pearl—and 
—Miss Carroll would have to 


pearls by the months and years, so many 
are they, in this mediaeval bridal costume 





EVA GRADY 


Like Lochinvar, she comes 
victoriously out of the West 
and captures her victims: 
but, unlike him, will never 
be permitted to escape 
to her native district 


JESSIE REED 


To imagine an edi- 
tion of Ziegfeld’s 
Follies without Miss 
Reed in it is a diffi- 
cult feat of fancy, 
but fortunately, we 
are saved the strain 
as far as this year’s 
production goes 


The Follies, to Which Most Wise Men are Addicted 
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ETHEL HALLOR 


Seems to be prepared, with her parasol, for 
the sun and the rain, but perhaps it’s also 
for the nightly thunder of applause which 
greets the number in which she appears 


vice versa 
count her 


KATHERINE ARDELL 

To have Miss Ardell costumed as 
a bell in one scene, and as a belle 
in the others, didn’t take such a 
vast amount of ingenuity, after all 


MINNIE HARRISON 


Fine feathers, of course, 

don’t make everything, but, 

along with the rest of her 

costume, they make hers one 

of the most gorgeous dresses 
in the present Follies 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ' 
ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Showing that Custom Cannot Stale the Infinite Variety of this Metropolitan Institution 
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MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


Fish—the International Illustrator 


A Book of whose Drawings is soon to be Published by Putnam’s under the Title of “High Society” 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Mary Eaton, the Latest Dancing Star of the Follies 


Who Has Replaced Marilynn Miller as Its Ballerina Assoluta 
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The Golden Age of the Dandy 


With a Short Note on His Unfortunate, but Inevitable Decline During the Age of Steel 


of a Macaroni and, suffering from that 

CEdipus complex which afflicts all 
artists, he promptly proceeded to kill his 
father. At all events, the Macaroni, or 
Buck as he was commonly called in En- 
gland, with his monstrously broad cocked 
hat, his oiled and stringy hair falling over 
his cheeks like a spaniel’s ears, his ineffable 
waistcoat and impossibly tight breeches, 
disappeared, no one knew quite where, 
shortly after the dandy stepped forth in 
polished boots and full trousers with a 
beaver over his ringleted hair. 

If there were no further distinction be- 
tween the buck and the dandy, they might 
safely be left to the limbo of forgotten fash- 
ion prints. But the difference between them 
is more than a mere matter of get-up, more 
than the oiling or curling of the hair. There 
is between them the difference of their re- 
spective ages: one “the great morning of 
the rights of man”, the other, the weary 
and cynical decade that followed the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The buck represented an 
exuberant, even eccentric, play of the indi- 
vidual at a time when the world seemed 
about to begin anew; the dandy an elegant 
and inessential gesture in a world where en- 
nui had followed disillusion, where the last 
hope of human liberty had disappeared into 
the realm of lyrical drama, presided over 
by Percy Bysshe Shelley—where Childe Har- 
old had become Don Juan. Dandyism was a 
meaningless protest against a life without 
meaning, a life ordered by a Hanoverian king 
with a fairly correct English accent and a 
German queen who played her tragic rdle with 
the finesse of a befurbelowed hausfrau. There- 
in lies all the difference between a dandy and 
the “smart” frippery of a Ward McAllister in 
an age of brown-stone front aristocrats. 

Dandyism was not the invention of a sin- 
gle man, however much it has come to be 
associated with the name of George Brummell, 
King of the Dandies, “Roi par la grace de la 
Grace’. Its origin is not, properly speaking, 
English at all, for native English manners 
have always had something too much of the 
rigidity of the Puritan conscience and the 
heaviness of well-brewed stout. Its origin is 
to be found in the French influences which 
arrived in England with the Restoration of 
Charles II and continued until the Regency of 
George IV. The famous beaux of the XVIIIth 
century—Sir Robert Fielding, Chesterfield, 
Bolingbroke, and Nash—all affected a piquant 
sumptuousness in attire, a preoccupation with 
effect, an elegant admission of vanity, dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of the. French court. 
French, too, was that feeling for the romance 
of civilization, that formal crystallization of 
elaborate manners which characterized these 
men and their age. Somewhat later came the 
Macaronis, likewise touched with French 
ideas, expressing in extravagant and fantastic 
costume an individual revolt against estab- 
lished custom; but they were too essentially 
imitative of the effeminate fops of the Direc- 
toire to make a serious stir in British society. 
They but prepared the way for the dandy by 
adding a touch of colour to that period which 


Ter: first dandy was, I suppose, the son 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 
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King Alphonso XIII of Spain, as an accomplished 
and thoroughgoing dandy, occupies a position al- 
most unique in the modern world 


seems to belong neither to the X VIIIth nor the 
XIXth century, when the English sat in fear 
from the time when the Corsican first appeared 
in the uniform of a general of the Convention 
until finally their breath came more easily at 
the thought of Louis XVIII driving through a 
quieted Paris with a blue ribbon across the 
puffy expanse of his Bourbon bosom. 


The Vanity of the Dandy 


—_—— has long existed that the dandy 
was possessed of a consuming vanity, giv- 
ing a meticulous attention to dress chiefly to 
win the notice and favours of women. As a 
matter of fact, the typical dandy cared far 
more for the gaming table than for such games 
of skill and chance as are played in the 
boudoir. Brummell himself allowed neither 
his heart nor his senses to interfere with his 
pose. In the latter days of his triumph he was 
accustomed to remain at a ball only long 
enough to make his effect and then disappear. 
The royal dandy, afterward George IV, spent 
his wedding night dining with his friends, 
leaving the disconsolate Caroline of Brunswick 
to a lonely meditation in German on her future 
career as queen of England. 

As for the vanity of the dandy—it was 
vanity with a difference. He was concerned 
with the effect of his superior elegance upon 
others, because it was, after all, the only test 
of his success, but his vanity was satisfied in 
his being himself. Dandyism, as Barbey 
d’Aurevilly says, is something more than “the 
art of costume, a happy and audacious dic- 
tatorship in the matter of toilette and exterior 
elegance. Dandyism is a manner of being, 
entirely composed of nuances, which always 
appears in very old and very civilized societies, 
where comedy becomes rare and the proprieties 


scarcely triumph over boredom.” It was 
indeed a sumptuous attire masking the fu- 
tility of life, a graceful and tragic gesture 
signifying disillusion. It is Brummell who 
remains the perfect type of dandy, because, 
apart from the perfection of his manner, 
his consummate taste in dress and the in- 
solence of his wit, he cannot be said to exist. 

And yet it was no other than Byron who 

said he would rather be Brummell than 

Napoleon. 

It was only with such a man as Brum- 
mell, the grandson of a confectioner, who 
had successfully insulted the Prince Regent 
before he was thirty, that dandyism could 
reach its final perfection of form. But 
there were others who, beginning life as 
dandies, are now remembered for other rea- 
sons than the successful tying of a neck cloth. 
Byron made his first appearance in Lon- 
don as a dandy rather than as a poet. 
Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, was a mem- 
ber of Watier’s, the club most frequented of 
the dandies, while Sheridan of The Rivals 
was not unknown there. George IV him- 
self aspired to be a dandy and at the corpu- 
lent end of his reign used to have the suits 
of his more slender days brought out for 
him to touch, recalling with anecdote and 
queasy sentiment the affairs at which they 
had first been seen. There were others, too, 
who gave their more serious moments to 

politics or the army—Alvanley, Worcester, 
Erskine, Craven, Yarmouth—but they survive 
only in Burke’s Peerage and a few unread 
memoirs. 

Finally, the pleasant interlude came to an 
end. George IV became fat—a sort of gas- 
tronomic suicide for a dandy—and Brummell’s 
insolence went to the point of referring to him 
as Big Ben, the familiar name of the prodigious 
footman at Carlton House. 

So Brummell shortly betook himself to Ca- 
lais, never again to set foot on English soil. 
George, on the other hand, became still fatter 
and shut Leigh Hunt in prison for referring 
to him as a “fat Adonis of fifty”. Finally, 
he refused to be seen and drove abroad only 
in a closed carriage, through whose curtained 
windows passers-by occasionally glimpsed the 
scarlet-faced obesity that had once been 
crowned king of England. 

The Golden Age of the Dandies was over. 


The Silver Age 


HERE was a sort of brief Silver Age un- 

der William IV. Count Alfred d’Orsay, 
a son of one of Napoleon’s marshals, attempted 
to rule in Brummell’s stead. A brief arbiter 
of fashion he might have been, but this “Cupi- 
don dé chainé’, as Byron called him, was no 
fit successor to the cold and superbly insolent 
Brummell. He was too French, too humane, 
too amiable. At best he was a lion, at his 
worst a fop. Disraeli described him in the 
Count Alcibiades de Mirabel of his Henrietta 
Temple,—a novel which appeared about the 
same time that the future Prime Minister of 
England burst upon an astonished Regent 
Street in a black velvet surtout, trousers of 
purple with broad gold stripes at their seams 
and a scarlet waist- (Continued on page 118) 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY FRANCIS BRUGIERE 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 
In this set, made for Walter Hampden’s production of Percy Mackaye’s “Washington,” Mr. Jones in a 
simple, if stylized manner, expresses the spiritual isolation of the Washington of this period. Here, as 
in the other scenes of the play, is used, as if to suggest the flag, the colour motif of red, white and blue 





THE SEVEN PRINCESSES THE LOVERS 


The most advanced of the Jones stage models, showing a definite attempt to An effort to reproduce, in symbol, the generalized emotion of the lovers, 
escape from the proscenium picture. The skeletonized stage suggests, as overshadowed by a vague and moving destiny. Technically the effect of 
nothing else could, the fatal incarceration of Maeterlinck’s fated princesses lighting the pale green back screen from both front and rear is very interesting 


Modernist Stage Settings by Robert Edmond Jones 
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The Third Party Movement 


How the Collapse of American Liberalism was Celebrated by a Carnival of Cranks 


HEN the passionate minorities of 

America gathered at Chicago to found 

a Third Party they had the greatest 
chance of success since the Civil War. Con- 
ditions were never more favourable, the time 
was never riper, and the dissenting groups 
were at their maximum strength. With the 
exercise of a little political sense and adroit 
campaigning they might have captured a great 
part of the huge independenf vote which is the 
nightmare of the professional politicians, and 
established themselves permanently as a gen- 
uine Opposition Party. 

What they actually did was to enact a car- 
nival of suppressed emotions in progressive ex- 
plosion. Delegate doves of every hue and 
wing-spread flew forth from their respective 
arks of dissent to the Sinai of Chicago in 
search of olive branches. They flew back 
again a week later with milkweed, onion tops, 
and sprigs of poisoned ivy. The Joshua of 
Labour and the Caleb of middle class intellec- 
tualism reconnoitred the Promised Land for 
milk and honey and the warm fruit of the 
pregnant vine; but they came home bearing a 
bucket of nux vomica. So fair in hope, so 
noble in aspiration, so charged with possibili- 
ties, the Third Party Convention proved itself 
a complete failure, a song and dance of Labour 
dervishes, a sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing, an old wives’ tale told with spluttering 
lips, a swan song while yet in the egg. 

It will not do to say that the Third Party 
failed for lack of vital issues or grievances. 
After the nimble dodging of issues by both the 
old parties through five thousand words of 
smoke screen platform, the live issues before 
the country remained, as far as sincerity is 
concerned, completely unappropriated. The 
collapse of Wilsonism, the new impetus im- 
parted to the working class revolt by the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the corresponding increase in 
the solidarity of Capital, the progressive rise 
in the cost’of living which is throwing the mid- 
dle classes into the arms of Labour, the scream- 
ing issue of civil liberties under the First 
Amendment, the economic encirclement of the 
farmer by the middleman, the sinister in- 
vincibility of food profiteer and landlord, the 
private ownership of public officials and the 
dictatorship of the Palmerariat, the subjuga- 
tion of news gathering and journalism to the 
dogmas of a vanishing caste with the conse- 
quent debauchery of literary and artistic tal- 
ent, the spectre of Prohibition as a final dam 
to emotional release, the abysmal drop of old 
fashioned Lincolnian and Jeffersonian liberal- 
ism into the void created by a huge imminent 
class conflict, and above all, the stupid and ap- 
palling neglect of these issues by the two es- 
tablished parties, cried aloud in the wilderness 
of standpatters and machine bosses for a new 
political instrument through which Americans 
could function as citizens. 

And even aside from issues and grievances, 
the Third Party movement had _ potential 
strength. The Nonpartizan League has now 
some 300,000 members, is in complete control 
of North Dakota, and is steadily encroaching 
on the vested political powers in all the agrar- 
ian states of the northwest. The World War 
Veterans, a radical rival to the American 


By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, Jr. 


Legion, has a strength of nearly 400,000 in 
the Middle West. The American Labour 
Party, of uncertain membership, has organized 
state parties in more than a dozen states and is 
making large inroads in the rank and file of 
the American Federation of Labour. The 
Triple Alliance of Washington has virtually 
established a farmer-labour control in that 
state, and the Workers Nonpartizan League, 
pursuing the same tactics in the cities as the 
farmers’ Nonpartizan League does in the rural 
districts, is acquiring a strength which fore- 
shadows the doom of the myth of incom- 
patibility of interest between farm and factory. 
Even the Committee of Forty-Eight, ma- 
ligned as an artificial organization patterned 
after a crazy quilt, probably represents the 
ideals and aspirations of a large part of the 
independent voters of all classes. 
Nevertheless the movement blew up, leaving 
a fragment of straight Labour dogmatists to 
scramble for their share of the Debs vote. And 
it blew up because, in spite of its sober and 
rational possibilities, its actual basis was pure- 
ly emotional. The obvious external motive of 
the delegates was to unite and form a political 
party; but the more fundamental and uncon- 
scious motive was to find an outlet for the 
gushers of emotion suppressed by Palmerism, 
the Espionage Act, the closed saloon, and the 
long exclusion of nonconformist minorities 
from the normal channels of self-expression. 
Hence the Third Party Convention, for all its 
initial “amalgamation” and harmony, was not 
a political convention at all but a study in 
repression. Its interpretation is not for the 
political prophet but for the psychoanalyst. 


Psychoanalyzing the Convention 


HIS is abundantly confirmed by an analy- 

sis of the delegates and their behaviour. 
In the first place, the Committee of Forty- 
Eight, by allowing anyone to be an accredited 
delegate who had the price of a railroad ticket to 
Chicago, found itself liberally larded with all 
the cranks in the country whose cracked brains 
took a political turn. There was one poor 
megalomaniac running for president on his 
own, and distributing his own campaign lit- 
erature bearing the pictures of the three great- 
est Americans—Washington, Lincoln, and 
himself. Another poor devil had a perpetual 
motion financial plank, and yet another took 
off his coat and vest one night and made a 
speech in which he bewailed the fact that the 
war had lasted nearly five years, although he 
had tried to end it as early as 1916 by sug- 
gesting that the President send a committee to 
Europe in which “William Howard Taft 
should represent Capital at Large, Elija Root, 
special ‘intresses’, and Rabbi Stephen Wise, the 
Jewish and anti-Christian people.” 

There were present agents of the Equidom 
League which publishes a Charter of Human 
Liberty: ‘‘a sure guide to freedom, equity, 
progress, prosperity, and brotherhood; genuine 
democracy demonstrated, bosses bounced, cor- 
ruption crushed, traitors treed, the nations 
saved from autocracy, plutocracy, and mobo- 
cracy’”’—and sells licenses to practise Equidom 
Building at one dollar apiece! These obviously 
pathological specimens of repressed individu- 


ality scarcely outdid the more responsible del- 
egates in nonsense and moonshine. If the Re- 
publican and Democratic Conventions were 
controlled by a secret cabal the Third Party 
Convention was controlled by hysteria in open 
forum. The orators were probably no more 
foolish in their statements, and certainly not 
so soporific, sonorous, and insincere. The dif- 
ference lay in the character of the delegates. 


Entrance and Exit of La Follette 


fig delegates to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions came for the most part 
from the well fed, prosperous satisfied classes; 
the delegates of the Third Party, by the very 
fact of their being malcontents, suffered from 
starved instincts and thwarted desires. Con- 
sequently their emotional release was much 
more explosive and sustained, once they had 
an opportunity of letting go. Consequently, 
again, they disregarded the soberer, more 
prosaic counsel of the few political realists 
present, and gave themselves up to holy rolling 
and political shimmy shaking. In spite of the 
natural advantages of the radical in giving 
sensations to the crowd, so susceptible were 
they that it was a conservative who almost 
stampeded the Convention for La Follette. 
Lester Barlow, chairman of the World War 
Veterans, aided by a carefully prepared dem- 
onstration in which a life size portrait of La 
Follette was unveiled at the critical moment 
and a sixty foot red banner with his name in 
three foot white letters dropped over the gallery, 
swept the Convention off its feet, cheering, 
shouting, parading, uttering incoherent cries 
for half an hour and begging for La Follette. 
Had it not been for the presence of mind of 
the chairman of the Convention, John Walker, 
Barlow would undoubtedly have nominated 
La Follette on his own platform. But Walker 
called him out of order and blocked a sure 
coup d’état. Barlow even had the effrontery 
to accuse the platform committee, freely elected 
by the Convention, of being a committee of 
secret intrigue representing nothing but money 
—and almost got away with it. After Barlow 
had been ruled out of order the platform com- 
mittee submitted its minority and majority re- 
ports and then proceeded to stampede the Con- 
vention away from La Follette and his Wis- 
consin platform to a three to one vote for a 
platform just one step removed from the Social 
Revolution. In less than two hours the pendu- 
lum had swung from the tip of the right wing 
to the tip of the left, from reality to romance. 
The most significant lesson to be learned 
from the Third Party movement is that Amer- 
ican liberalism, through want of able leader- 
ship, has completely collapsed. The last torch 
of that liberalism, so American in its tradit- 
ional basis and mode of approach, which 
Roosevelt abandoned in his last days and which 
Woodrow Wilson plunged into disrepute, has 
now gone out altogether. The liberal has no 
political channel through which to function; 
he is crushed between Caliban and Croesus; 
if he does not accept the Marxian class strug- 
gle in theory he has to face it in fact. He can 
either join the Republico-Democratic Party of 
reaction, or one of the Socialist parties of rev- 
olution. He no longer has any other home. 
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The pupils of Miss 
Elise Dufour are here 
seen dancing by the 
salt sea verge, an 
eminently fitting 
place, for Miss Du- 
four aims not to teach 
a set of convention- 
alized steps and ges- 
tures but to allow 
the body to express 
its natural rhythms in 
freedom and sincerity 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. R. DICKSON 


Come unto these Yellow Sands 
An Impression of the Pupils of Elise Dufour who have Joined Hands to Foot it Featly by the Murmuring Sea 


Miss Dufour has, for 
several years, con- 
ducted a number of 
successful dancing 
classes for business 
women, as well as 
for children. Instead 
of the usual method 
of dancing to music, 
she allows the dancers 
to compose their own 
rhythms, which are 
later set to music 
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The Gulf in American Literature 


A Discussion of the Irreconcilable Breach between the Illiterates and the Illuminati 


heard little but the enthusiastic praise of 

his most passionate admirers. His failure 
as a portrayer of life (fine artist as he was at 
his best) has scarcely, so far as I know, been 
touched upon at all; yet this failure affords a 
perfect illustration of a tragedy perhaps more 
interesting than any he ever wrote. I mean the 
tragedy of the artist in the America of the last 
half century. 

According to the popular tradition, Henry 
James was a haughty expatriate, who got away 
from the United States as quickly as he could 
and wrote novels in which Americans abroad 
were compared to their disadvantage with the 
inhabitants of Europe. His long residence in 
England, even without his fastidiousness and 
obscurity, would have been enough to make 
him unpopular and suspect among his coun- 
trymen. 

The truth was, of course, as is amply proved 
by his letters, that he himself suffered terribly 
from his long exile. He was convinced that 
exile was a necessity for him and yet he knew 
that it handicapped him. Henry James’ artis- 
tic appetite was singularly sensitive and spe- 
cial: it demanded a certain sort of fine im- 
pression and a certain sort of social richness 
which America couldn’t supply. And, having 
been nourished on the food of Europe during 
so many of the years of his boyhood, he could 
never quite feel anything but starved in the 
United States. 


Henry James and the New England Landscape 


TILL, he stood out for America as long as 

he could before he capitulated to Europe. 
“I know what I am about,” he writes to his 
mother in 1878 from London, “and I have 
always my eyes on my native land.” He re- 
turns to America bravely determined to turn 
it to artistic account, but his creative imagina- 
tion finds almost nothing to work on in the 
social barrenness of New England: there are 
no great traditions, no art, no counts and 
duchesses and princes, no landscapes ‘“‘toned” 
by age and picturesque associations. He can 
never forgive the American landscape for its 
psychic barrenness. ‘‘Ah, the thin, empty, 
melancholy American ‘beauty’—which I yet 
find a cold prudish charm in!” he writes when 
revisiting New England in his old age. But 
that charm, such as it was, had not been 
enough to hold him. He had hungrily returned 
to Europe and definitely made his home there. 

In Europe the sensitive plate of his art 
will be exposed to those impressions which 
alone the finely ground lens of his mind has 
been focussed by nature to record. But in 
Europe he will find himself pulled up by 
another frustration which will still stand mad- 
deningly between him and artistic satisfaction. 
He is a mere onlooker at a society of which 
he has never been a part. “I feel forever”, 
he writes in 1874, “how Europe keeps holding 
one at arm’s length, and condemning one to a 
meagre scraping of the surface.” In 1899, 
after sixteen years’ unbroken residence abroad, 
he advises William James—from France—as 
follows in regard to the latter’s sons: “What 
I most of all feel, and in the light of it conjure 
you to keep doing for them, is their being 4 


G hear the death of Henry James, we have 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


méme to contract local saturations and attach- 
ments in respect to their own great and glorious 
country, to learn and strike roots into its in- 
finite beauty, as I suppose, and variety. Then 
they won’t, as I do now, have to assimilate but 
half-heartedly, the alien splendours—inferior 
ones, too, as I believe—of the indigestible midi 
of Bourget and the Vicomte Melchior de 
Vogiié. . . . The beauty here is, after my long 
stop at home [in London, that is], admirable 
and exquisite; but make the boys, none the 
less, stick fast and sink up to their necks in 
everything their own countries and climates 
can give de pareil ct de supérieur. Its being 
that ‘own’, will double the use of it.” 

In his last years we see him living alone in 
his little Sussex town, a lonely and somewhat 





I Found No Beauty in Me 


By CAROLYN C. WILSON 


FOUND no beauty in me till you came, 
And then I only wondered, sometimes, 


why, 
After brief looks, you turned away your eye, 
Hinting at speech your dumb lips could not 
frame; 
Until you told me, whispering a sweet name, 
How all the beauty in the world was I, 
And that your glance upon me was so shy, 
Loth to be seared in too-much-beauty’s fiame. 


Now I go proudly, with new dignity, 

And now I linger sometimes at my glass. 
For all night’s stars are in my midnight hair, 
And in my dark eyes all night’s mystery. 
So that I smile to see the people pass 
Who never guess the beauty that I bear. 











tragic figure, exiled from America and yet to 
a great extent insulated from the life of En- 
gland—at no point could you ever mistake 
his letters for the letters of an Englishman— 
still grumbling at the English for their stu- 
pidity and their indifference to beauty, half 
home-sick for America, which, however, when 
he finally revisits it, only shocks him with its 
materialism and bewilders him with its con- 
fusion and drives him back again to take 
refuge among the shadows of his solitude. 
The voices and lights of that “rich” Euro- 
pean life which he has loved and chosen reach 
him only dimly across the gulf of his isolation. 
He has understood Europe with the last in- 
telligence, but he has never really lived it. 
Contemptuous to his dying day of New En- 
gland and all its taboos, he has, none the 
less, as an American, not escaped their blight- 
ing influence. He has shaken off provincial 
prejudices and the dogmas of Puritan morality, 
but the Puritan conscience, civilized away in 
its crudest form, still persists in its sterilizing 
tendency to turn emotion into casuistry, to 
bleach life into a grey web of ratiocination, to 
prevent Henry James, a born artist, a born 
savourer of sensations, from drinking deeply 
of the environment he has come so far to enjoy. 
He writes novels full of luxuries and passions, 
but their beauty is always melancholy: all the 


fevers and splendours of life have become re- 
mote and sad. He loves those fevers and 
splendours, but he is always observing them 
from without, never taking part in them. In 
his very last novels, it is still a case of the 
mildest of Americans looking on with wonder 
and only partial comprehension at flaming 
Europeans, and he finally (in A Small Boy 
and Others) returns with prodigious gusto to 
the dim America of his youth and executes 
pictures of more value and beauty than any 
he has done of England. He is still the Amer- 
ican in Europe, detached from both Europe 
and America, lonely, incompletely satisfied,. 
living and working in a vacuum. 


The Man Without a Country 


| igs in this aspect he stands almost as a 
type of the superior American of his gen- 
eration, the “cultivated” American who was 
never quite happy in America and yet never 
quite at home anywhere else. Think of Henry 
Adams devoting the greater part of his life to 
the study of American politics (which he ex- 
amined with the alien irony ot a erior 
sophistication and from which * vame away 
hungry), and finally deciding that his “spir- 
itual home” was really France, where he spent 
so much of his latter years in a not altogether 
successful attempt to become a XIIIth century 
mystic. Adams could no more be satisfied 
with the political epoch that was ushered in 
by the Gould-Fiske Gold Conspiracy than 
James could be satisfied with the social scene 
of Boston and New York,—or Whistler with 
the artistic nourishment of the Hudson River 
School of painting. 

These men were all born too old in a world 
too young. The educated American found 
himself the offspring of an ancient European 
stock, from which he had been cut off, the 
heir to a magnificent inheritance, which lay on 
the other side of the Atlantic. He could do 
nothing but turn back to Europe for the store- 
house of that inheritance. America offered 
him almost nothing wherewith to feed his soul. 
If he was a really first-rate man, like James 
or Henry Adams, he could not get very far on 
a diet of New England transcendentalism and 
the Christmas-card school of poetry of Long- 
fellow and Lowell, or even on the XVIIIth 
century political philosophy of the founders of 
the Republic, which had long been swallowed 
up in the sordidness and stupidity of the in- 
dustrial-commercial regime. And yet when 
the culture of Europe was imported to the 
United States, it seemed to go flat like tea or 
cigars that have spoiled in crossing. Have 
you ever noticed how thin, how pale, how in- 
credibly like Longfellow and Lowell, a French 
or Italian lyric becomes as soon as it has 
been put into English by an American of that 
chaste period? A poem by Heine or Baude- 
laire that seems to leap like a flame in the 
original takes on a bleached and frozen ap- 
pearance when John Hay has translated it. 
Think of what Longfellow did to Dante! 

And even in these days of Huneker and 
Mencken and a deeper appreciation of foreign 
culture, how little is an American writer at 
home when he tries to make serve him some 
legend or tradition (Continued on page 96) 
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A pencil sketch, 
by Malcolm Par- 
cell, designed to 
illustrate a poem 
by Edgar Allan 
Poe. This, and 
the other sketches 
on this page, show 
Mr. Parcell in a 
new medium 





avian 








NONCHALOIR 
Mr. Parcell is fond of making quick and informal pencil 
notes—with subjects that seem to have in them possi- 
bilities for painted portraits. It is in this way that he 
has first conceived a number of his most successful 
canvases, which are now familiar to lovers of art 


THE LITTLE DANCER 


This masterly little drawing, now in the collection 
of Mr. H. T. Lindeberg, is an example of the 
artist’s skill in depicting arrested movement in a 
figure subject. Note how instinct with life, with 
action even, is this charming little study of a girl 


“Revery.” A pencil sketch 

showing Mr. Parcell’s gift 

for imbuing a drawing with 
wistfulness and poetry 





Pencil Drawings by Malcolm Parcell 


The Young American Artist whose Paintings have been Accorded so Many Prizes and Awards 


ESS than two years ago, Mr. Parcell’s name was practically unknown, critics and patrons of art as the winner of the Saltus Gold Medal. Since 

outside of the limits of Pittsburgh, where he received his education. At that time his work has received many prizes and awards. Just how far he 

that time he was but 22 years of age. With the spring (1919) exhibition of _ will go in Art is a matter for conjecture, but it is fair to say that he has 
the New York Academy oi Design, his name immediately became known to already gone as far as any American of his age. 
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Sinfonia Futuristica 
A Vision of the Ideal Concert, Designed to Satisfy All the Senses 


walking across Fifty-seventh Street, lost 

in a revery of my musical experiences— 
remembering Bayreuth when Wagner himself 
was there; Strauss at Miinich; Parsifal in 
Italian; the days when Mario was singing 
divinely in Rome; Patti—days gone into the 
pathetic distance. Wearily, I wondered: 
“Shall I, in this old age of mine, ever have 
another musical sensation? Shall I know 
again the ecstasy of hearing the Erotica for 
the first time? I am even bored by the mod- 
erns. Stravinsky makes me yawn. Strauss 
is as unexciting as Verdi. I see through the 
childish artifices of Ravel and Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff and Schénberg. I am burdened with 
deadly ennui. There is nothing new under 
the sun.” 

And, saddened by my loneliness, my pathetic 
musical isolation, I approached Carnegie Hall. 
The very sight of the place depressed me. 
For fifteen years I had been going there to 
listen to the same old symphonies, the same 
old soloists, with an increasing dislike of the 
staleness of my sensations. At last I had been 
forced to admit that the passion of my life— 
music—had ceased to interest or arouse me. 
Old? Perhaps. Old and infinitely weary! 
So many andantes, scherzos and finales had 
been impressed upon the sensitized plate of 
my mind, that I could no longer hear anything. 

But this night I paused before the familiar 
doorway of the great concert-hall and thought: 
“Shall I try it again? Once more, before I 
abandon Music, my mistress, forever?” 

Crowds were going into the auditorium. 
Carriages and motors blocked the street. A 
uniformed man bawled: “Standing room 
only!” I pushed my way to the box office. 

“What’s going on tonight ?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Professor? Nothing you’d 
enjoy, I dare say. The Symphony of all the 
Senses.” 

. “Orchestra ?” 

“No. That is— Well, you’d better see for 
yourself. I can fix you up with a seat in 
the fifth row.” 

“Thanks. The Symphony of all the Senses. 
. . . Stuff and foolishness.” 


[ was a rainy night in November. I was 


A Metamorphosed Concert Hall 


I WAS struck at once by the change in the 
hall itself. The ugly, snuff-coloured walls 
were covered with dyed stuffs. Banners of 
exotic silks stamped in crude, compelling de- 
signs, hung from the balconies. Gone the glar- 
ing lights, and, in their place, floating, mysteri- 
ous balloons filled with a phosphorescent radi- 
ance. The stage was dark. I was shown to 
my seat by a creature in a black domino wear- 
ing a Venetian mask. An usher by Bru- 
nelleschi! 

“Ah,” I thought, “I am at last to hear music 
in an imaginative setting. So far, so good.” 

As I folded my overcoat, I looked up at the 
crowded balconies, amazed by the strangeness 
of all those faces, floating in the half-light 
like dimly luminous moons. There was no 
buzz of conversation—only a humming sound 
which came from overhead and was like the 
fairylike music of a myriad dragonflies on the 
wing. I was still trying to define this delicious 


By MILDRED CRAM 


sound when the hall was plunged into com- 
plete darkness and a man’s voice said distinct- 
ly: “Hear. See. Smell. Touch. Feel.”- 

The humming continued. And I knew sud- 
denly that it was made by many ’cellos, the 
ceaseless vibrating of deep-toned strings. One 
note? Two? In and out of this gossamer 
thrumming there flashed violins—white, silver, 
infinitely swift. Once I heard flute notes soar 
in the darkness like crystal bubbles blown from 
the sea-bottom toward some unimaginable sur- 
face where they broke with little explosions. 
A wood-wind wandered aimlessly, now here, 
now there, repeating a lonely theme. 

And again I became aware of light. The 
proscenium was full of it, as the sky fills at 
dawn—crystal, deepening into blue, spreading 
like a peacock’s tail—purple, sapphire, ma- 
genta, crimson, orange and green—colour radi- 
ant, immaculate, benign. Birds flashed up- 
ward, disappeared. 

I wondered: “Did I see them? Or am I 
bewitched ?” 

No, they were still winging through the 
deluge of light—swallows, gulls, cranes— 

Gone! Darkness again and the sound of 
running water. Such murmurs as were heard 
in the troughs at Tivoli or whispering from 
basin to basin in the yellow gardens of Fras- 
cati. Gossamer veils of water, tenuous and 
floating. Splashing water. Water running 
over smooth white stones. Water hissing 
against sand. Gulping, devouring water, 
suckea down by the tides, lifted again, lifted— 


The Essence of Music 


HAD a sensation of drowning and clutched 

the arms of my chair. Then it seemed to 
me that I was in a boat; looking up, I saw a 
sky full of streaming stars. And again I 
heard music. Tchaikowsky? Beethoven? 
Chopin? I have forgotten. There was no 
program, no audience, no leader, no orchestra 
composed of ugly men perspiring over ugly 
instruments—this was the essence of music, 
not the formula; this was beauty, not archi- 
tecture. I remember floating away on it, en- 
raptured for the first time in fifteen years. 
And I became conscious of a strange smell, 
very like the inexplicable odour of the East— 
something between dust, incense, flowers, flesh 
and sandalwood, penetrating, suggestive. Shot 
through this olfactory seduction there were 
pungent flashes of spice, acrid lemon notes. 
And once the whole audience was shaken 
simultaneously by an enormous sneeze and 
felt the burning touch of pepper and paprika. 
Glorious sneeze! Soul-satisfying, unrestrained, 
epic! I laughed aloud with satisfaction and 
was hushed by the smell of mignonette. In 
the darkness, someone gave me a fan and I 
ran my fingers over the ivory, the delicate lace, 
the silk of that fragile, invisible thing. He 
who sat next to me took it from me and in its 
place I was given a handful of little cold 
stones—diamonds, emeralds? and what music 
was that? The harpsichord? 

“Either I am going mad or this is the mad- 
ness of an inspired maniac—the ultimate in- 
sanity. I can’t stand much more.” 

Looking up, I saw a white light and bal- 
anced in it, like a spider in a web, a woman. 


She wore silver and her smile was fixed and 
evil like the smile of a fox-woman. I noticed 
that the hall was cold. Wavering currents of 
air swept over me. I shivered. It seemed to 
me that a hundred harps and a thousand flutes 
were making icy melodies, tinkling, prismatic, 
square-cut melodies without colour or warmth. 
I looked at the stage and there were blonde 
girls skating in a snowstorm. . . . The light 
deepened. I felt a breath of warm air. It 
became suffocatingly hot. Where the girls had 
been, a mad dance of fantastic creatures—the 
rattle of castanets, cruel and bitter; a drum 
that seemed to roll from the black heart of 
Africa; a ribald pipe, drunk as a sailor; an 
obscene and whining zither; a mouth organ. 
. . . Who were all those people? In the whirl- 
ing crowd I recognized the familiar grotesques 
of the commedia dell’ arte, and such capers 
and malicious pranks went on that I laughed 
aloud at the very cruelty of that mad wit. 
Darkness again and silence. 


Velvet, Ice and Jewels 


I CONFESS that I was trembling with ex- 
citement and anticipation. What next? I 
had already felt so much that I was exhausted. 
But there was more to come. 

Many strange things were put into my hands 
and in their turn passed by me to him who 
sat beside me and so on from person to person. 
My fingers knew delicious sensations. I 
touched velvet, ice, a tickling feather, a wrig- 
gling snake, a furry animal, marble, bronze, 
flower-petals, jewels. . . . And all the while 
my senses were drenched with exotic perfumes 
and my ears filled with sweet music— Here 
was balm for all the senses; sensation piled 
upon sensation. In the confusion I tried in 
vain to recognize the reason behind the chaos. 
That it was all planned by a master showman, 
there was no doubt. Was this the climax of 
modernism? MHashish administered through 
the imagination. ... Insanity.... After 
this, what? Man must flee from such pleasure 
to the most primitive enjoyments. 

I heard the rustling of leaves. A cock 
crowed. Boys’ voices and silver trumpets 
shouted together a hymn. Again the crystal 
light deepened with the singing, mounted, 
spread, blinded and bewildered me. And then 
it seemed that I sood on the summit of the 
world and saw the little oceans and miniature 
mountain ranges, deserts, rivers, valleys and 
forests, the turning of the earth’s rim like a 
scythe, the cratered moon and the round, 
cold stars... . 

“Excuse me, sir—you can’t stay here. . . . 

I looked around me with a start. I was 
sitting in the fifth row, center aisle, of the 
familiar stark auditorium. A_ kindly-faced 
old scrub-woman bent over me. 

* * * 

I fled up the aisle and out into the street. 
The cold rain still fell. A taxi passed with a 
silver clink of chains on the wet asphalt. I 
glanced at the Carnegie Hall billboard to make 
sure that I had heard what I had heard, seen 
what I had seen. And then, on the billboard, 
I saw, in staring letters, the announcement: 
“No concert to-night” 

“Taxi!” I screamed. 
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SPEEDING THE PARTING GUESTS 


Of course, you were thrilled when they—your 
week-end guests—accepted your invitation; and 
you were tremendously glad to see them when 
they arrived; and you enjoyed every minute of 
their stay,—but, oh, Lady, Lady,—wasn’t the 
most exquisite moment of all that when you and 
your consort waved a fond farewell to them and 
the back axle of their retreating Rolls-Royce. 
Week-ends are wonderful, but, when your friends 
hang on until along about Wednesday you begin to 
get the force of old Alf Tennyson’s astute remark, 
to the effect that parting is such sweet sorrow! 


The Horrors of a Week End 


From the Tortured Hostess’s Point of View 


Sketches by FISH 
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WHY DINNER WAS LATE 


The blue ribboned horror of every week-end party is the lady guest who 
comes without a maid, borrows the hostess’s, monopolizes her wholly 
and leaves the hostess marooned in her boudoir, unnerved, unnoticed, and 
unhooked. The maddening part of it is that this form of migratory blight 
always wears a gown the arranging of which would baffle a picture- 
puzzle fiend and out of which she can only escape with the aid of 
Harry Houdini. In the meantime, below stairs, the pommes-souffiés have 
collapsed, and the cook is getting ready to do likewise 











Precepts by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 








VISITORS-IN-LAW 
There is something about family relationships that always wrecks the 
entente-cordiale which should exist between guest and host. For instance, 
there is your wife’s brother, who, warmed by heavy inroads on your 
vintage Scotch, invariably tells you how little he thought of you when 
he first met you, and how broken up his family were over the wedding. 
Little though he knows it, only the sacred rites of hospitality stand 
between this human hang-nail and the horrors of sudden death. Murder? 
Yes; but the verdict of the jury is “Not Guilty” 
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BETTY, THE BURGLAR 
The statement that “old friends are best” —Sj 
was never made by a lady who has en- 
dured the second-story methods adopted 
by her old school-chum, or knew-you-as-a- 
child type of visitor. Reverting to Bryn 
Mawr habits, this little house-breaker 
rifles her hostess’s bureau and chiffonier 
with the avowed intention of wearing each 
garment which the hostess has not had ; 


the foresight to put on. And, oh! how AN 















CTS 
maddening is her enthusiasm over what d 
she finds. It is bad enough to be robbed, 
but the crown of cruelty is to hear the 
loot praised during the operation 
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THE HOOT-OWL 


In this picture, we have a fiend- 
ish friend who, after boring you 
all day with his silence and 
devastating dullness, suddenly 
wakes up, about 11.30 P. M., 
and begins to tell you about his 
salmon-fishing trip on the Resti- 
gouche. After thoroughly cov- 
ering the absorbing details of 
how he got there and what his 
camp outfit consisted of, we 
here see him, as the clock 

strikes two, just beginning to 
F play his second salmon, and 

still going strong 























RUDENESS REPAID 
Have you ever lived, for a 
dozen odd years, next to some 
utterly impossible neighbor 
whom you have _ carefully 
snubbed, avoided and ignored 
only to have a_ well-meaning 
idiot, who happens to be your 
guest over Sunday, lead them 
joyously into your home with an 
air of triumphant discovery, as 
if he had done you the favor of 
his life? It is a dreadful mo- 

> ; ment for any hostess. The 
SS S horror is always heightened by 
= Z the desertion of the husband 
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BACCHANAL 


We have before shown these 
beautiful masks of W. T. Benda 
purely as examples of an artist 
applying his skill and imagina- 
tion to an old craft. Here they 
are seen combined with cos- 
tume, and adapted to the art 
of dancing. Their possibilities 
for the revue are apparent 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ARNOLD GENTHE 


JAPONAISE PRIMAVERA 
Everyone is, of course, familiar with the use of the mask made by the 
ancient Greeks and the Japanese in depersonalizing the actor—if one 
may use such a word. Naturally, in a theatre where the personality 
of the star is everything and the play merely a necessary adjunct, the 
use of the mask has fallen into abeyance. However, there is no reason 
why they should not be used with great effectiveness by dancers or 
the fantastic characters of a revue. The masks on this page give a 
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THE GOLDEN DRAGON 


The photographs on this page 
will illustrate the extraordinary 
dramatic quality these masks 
impart to the varying composi- 
tions of a single dancer,—the 
latter in this case being the 
very talented Miss Severn, who 
is appearing in the “New 
Greenwich Village Follies” 


MARCHE FUNEBRE THE SILLY DOLL 


variety and conviction to the changing moods of the dancer, as nothing 
else could. In regard to the legitimate stage, if our ears have 
heard correctly, Gordon Craig and the exponents of the Marionette 
Theatre are attempting just such subjection of the actor to the play 
as masks like Mr. Benda’s would give. Then, too, a single actor 
could, with their aid, readily pass from one character to another, in 
the same play, without loss of illusion on the part of the spectator 


The New Use of Masks, in Drama and Dancing 


The Masks Designed by W. T. Benda, and Interpreted by Margaret Severn 
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the street knew no more of 

Paul Gauguin, the French 
painter, than he knew what 
Keats were. But now the white 
shadows of the South Seas have 
been explored and exploited; 
he has read W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s novel, The Moon and 
Sixpence, and now he knows all 
about Gauguin—wrong. 

That Gauguin was one of the 
greatest artists of our time is 
now generally admitted. “He 
has been dead nearly twenty 
years (he died in the Marquesas 
Islands in the South Seas, in 
1903) and his pictures sell 
everywhere for preposterous 
prices, so it is safe now to talk 
about him in terms of unquali- 
fied admiration. 

Gauguin was a Post-Impres- 
sionist, and the father of Post- 
Impressionism, but the ban is 
lifted upon the brood, and now 
he sits among the Gods upon 
the picture dealer’s Olympus. 

Society has had its thrill 
about the man who abandoned 


Pras: years ago the man in 


civilized Paris to play with strange women in 
the remote South Seas. We have read of those 
golden girls among the scarlet stars of the 
hybiscus and of purple nights where the 


Gauguin Revisited 
Fresh Light on the French Painter’s Life in the Pacific 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 
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Pub faguen 


This letter was written by Paul Gauguin from the Marquesas Islands, shortly 
before he died, to his lawyer in Tahiti. It is of peculiar interest because it 
completely expresses in a few words his attitude toward the native people 
whose cause he championed upon every occasion. It is the first of a series 
of letters in which he describes in detail the injustice of which he was a 
victim, and the fruitless protest he made against it. Judgment was given 
against him in the case which followed and his death took place almost 
simultaneously—from grief and disappointment 


of whom we read in The Moon and Sixpence. 
Gauguin was never a stockbroker who re- 
belled suddenly against the routine of respect- 
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ability. He was not a cold- 
blooded monster with violent 
disregard for publicity and rec- 
ognition. There is every indi- 
cation that a moderate apprecia- 
tion, especially if backed with 
a cheque book, would have been 
most welcome at several periods 
of his history. And he did not 
die of leprosy, attended by a 
faithful black partner fanning 
him with a banana leaf. 

Having no private knowledge 
about Mr. W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, beyond what one who 
reads may run to, I feel sure 
that it was never his intention 
to blacken the name of a great 
artist. He conceived a char- 
acter, and, by skilfully rolling 
the legends about several artists 
between his hands, and twisting 
them into manuscript, produced 
a work of art which was not 
meant to be a portrait of any- 
one in particular, though he 
used the local colour of Tahiti 
and heard the tales about the 
romantic figure in art who lived 
there for ten years. 


Those who know a little about the life of 
the Master in Tahiti can easily understand 
how the material was gleaned from the street 

corner gossip of Papeete. Gauguin did 


incredible sea munches upon beaches of 
silver coral. The inevitable beach-com- 
ber has been fine-combed to good effect; 
and we find the rascals are as prolific of 
strange tales as they were when Robert 
Louis Stevenson plied them in the cause 
of letters with rum and tobacco. 

And the strange tales are all true—in 
broad outline. Odd things happen every 
day in surroundings far from the beaten 
track; romance comes to meet the man 
who knows how to find it, but it is not 
confined to the Southern Pacific. Tales 
as strange may be heard from the beach- 
combers at Narragansett Pier, and there 
are strange girls nearer than Hivaoa, with 
savage instincts and superstitions, who 
will deliver up their secrets to anyone who 
knows how to search in the archives of 
their souls. Modern city dwellers cannot 
live in uncivilized places any more than 
heather will grow in a city window-box. 
Most people would be infinitely bored and 
disappointed in the lovely Masquesas, and 
many a misguided tourist to Tahiti has 
bewailed the fact that the steamers which 
can bear him home and away are so in- 
frequent. 


The Real Gauguin 


UT now that we have stripped every 
rag of reputation from the great mas- 

ter, who might have decorated and should 
have been allowed to decorate a noble 
building in some corner of the world, now 
that he stands naked upon every book- 
counter, let us, in all justice, hasten to 
avow publicly that this is not the man 








Two painted glass panels by Paul Gauguin—hereto- 
fore unpublished. One of the very rare examples 
(we know of only two) of Gauguin’s painting on 
glass. These two panels were found by Mr. Haweis, 
the author of this article, in a house which Gauguin 
occupied in Tahiti, and is probably the first painting 
he did in the style which afterwards became pecu- 
liarly his own. The painting he did in France, be- 
fore this time, was not unlike that of several of the 
Impressionist group, but, from his arrival in the 
South Seas, his distinctive style began to appear 





find a Tahitian mate of whom he wrote in 
his book Noa Noa, and a house which he 
built at Punavia or Mataiea did burn 
down,—most Tahitian native houses do 
sooner or later, for they are made of reeds 
and roofed with leaves. He separated 
from Tehura, the lady of Noa Noa, and 
with other “lovers of a day” was carried 
away in a ship bound for France. 

But he returned to the islands after a 
visit and later went to the Marquesas 
Islands, several hundred miles from Ta- 
hiti, where he died. He was never afflicted 
with leprosy—we have this on the word 
of Dr. Chassagnol, the Chief Medical Offi- 
cer of Tahiti, who was his physician and 
very good friend to the last. 

It is natural that scandals should have 
arisen and that they should persist about 
one who flouted the respectable Colonial 
French official type to the degree that 
Gauguin did. He was a white man; 
worse, an educated white man, who “went 
native”. No doubt he did everything to 
shock and offend Colonial society. He 
wore the scarlet pareu, or skirt, and his 
auburn hair grew into his beard and al- 
most upon his shoulders. He would sit 
around with his native friends half naked 
while his compatriots walked in leather 
shoes and correct Colonial topee, or hel- 
met, and white duck outfit. He loathed 
civilization as many of us do, but he was 
strong enough in his hatred to cast it off 
without regretting the infinitesimal com- 
forts which bind most men. He lived, not 
as we pretend to live in these days of com- 
plete purity, (Continued on page 114) 
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Anne Swinburne Returns to Musical Comedy 
As Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, She Has for Several Years Lived Far from the Applauding Crowds 
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The Magnanimous Suicide 


Showing that the Spirit of Sacrifice may Sometimes be Carried a little too Far 


usual. He shivered and _fidgeted, 

stirred his coffee violently, drank it 
hastily, moved his chair away from the table, 
drew it up again, lighted one cigarette after 
another—I was profoundly sorry for him. 
And, not a little disturbed by his suffering, I 
tried to make him talk. But he remained ob- 
stinately silent. Only his wild, staring eyes 
were fixed on my face and,his thin hands 
trembled. 

“Shall I take you home?” I demanded 
finally. 

“Home?” he cried. “Home? What a word! 
Do you appreciate that, in the whole city of 
Florence, I haven’t a stone where I may lay 
my head!” 

The Mathematician, who was sitting with 
us, laughed, shrugged his shoulders and said 
contemptuously: “Literature! Literature, pure 
and simple.” 

My poor friend winced. Lifting his head 
he called nervously across the café: “Waiter! 
Come here!” 

The waiter came, hurrying. 

“Bring me a lighted candle!” he said. 

“Yes, sir. At once, sir.” 

When the candle was put before him, my 
poor friend thrust his hand into the flame. 

“What on earth are you doing?” I shouted. 

He said nothing. His mouth was drawn 
with pain. Everyone in the café had turned 
to stare at this extraordinary proceeding. The 
proprietor came running, aware that some- 
thing was wrong. The waiters gathered around 
us, pale and whispering. The smell of burn- 
ing flesh became all at once noticeable above 
the odour of food, tobacco and wine. A woman 
screamed. 

“You’re mad!” I shouted, and, recovering 
my presence of mind, blew out the candle. 

My poor friend took out his handkerchief 
and, wrapping it around the injured hand, 
said in a hard voice: ‘I did that to prove to 
this mathematician that what I said was truth, 
not literature.” 

We left the café together, pursued by jeers 
and sympathy and foolish advice. “Call the 
police!’” ‘Get a doctor!” “A brain special- 
ist! An alienist!” 

“Come,” said my poor friend. “Let’s get 
out of the city—into the country, where we 
can talk in peace.” 


M poor friend was more nervous than 


E crossed the bridge and climbed slowly 
toward San Miniato. The setting sun 
gilded and burnished that enormous Christ in 
mosaic who looks down upon the city with 
dilated, unseeing eyes. Then we left the Viale 
and followed Michelangelo’s wall until we 
came to an orchard familiar to me. And there 
we sat down in the cool shadow of a very old 
olive tree, with our backs against the twisted 
trunk. We waited there quietly in the shade 
for a minute or two, without speaking at all. 
My poor friend seemed calmer. Now and 
then he touched his injured hand, surprised by 
pain into the shedding of a few involuntary 
tears. But he no longer trembled. Taking off 
his disreputable hat he let the wind cool his 
bald head—that ridiculous, polished, oddly 
shaped cranium. 





By GIOVANNI PAPINI 
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INTROSPECTION 
A Drawing by Sidney Joseph 


“Do you know how old I am?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Thirty-two, aren’t you?” 

“To-morrow I shall be thirty-three,” he 
said, in a tragic voice. ‘‘Thirty-three! Ah, 
merciful God!” 


‘Well? And why not? Time passes for 
all of us. And you’re not exactly old, you 
know.” 


He turned his wide eyes upon me and made 
a contemptuous gesture. ‘I thought you were 
a man of intelligence—an unusual man—an 
understanding man. Apparently not. I will 
do everything—everything, do you understand ? 
—to save you.” 

“To save me? From what? From whom? 
How? My friend, you are talking in riddles! 
I’ve been patient enough! First you come to 
me in a state of nervous collapse. Then you 
do a shocking and stupid thing by way of mak- 
ing a fool of yourself in public. And, now, 
you babble to me of salvation. Let us be frank, 
for Heaven’s sake.” 

“By all means,” the poor fellow replied gen- 
tiy. ‘You are the only friend I have. I’ve 
always opened my heart to you. I’m going to 
make a confession. Hear me out to the end, 
and don’t interrupt me, for I have no time to 
lose. I’mnot mad. I’m not a poseur, as your 
mathematician seemed to believe. Nor am I 
a charlatan, a mountebank, an_ intellectual 
mendicant. 

‘To-morrow I will be thirty-three years old. 
Other men pass their thirty-third birthday 
making merry and drinking toasts to the fu- 
ture. Not I! In my opinion, the thirty-third 
year is the sacred, the divine, the perfect year 
of all years. I believe that if a man has ac- 
complished nothing worth while then, he will 
never accomplish anything, even though he 
live to be a thousand. Any man who, at 


thirty-three, has not realized his ambition or 
given promise of certain success in the im- 
mediate future, should kill himself. It is the 
classic and solemn moment of supreme sacri- 
fice. He who cannot give his soul for his fel- 
low men should give at least his life. 

“For many years I have wanted to do 
something great—in art, literature, science, 


business! I have labored, hoping for the mir- 
acle. In vain! I am a failure... To- 
morrow I must die. 

ey ls 


My poor friend grasped my arm and fixed 
me with his burning eyes. “My death won’t 
be as vain and useless as my birth. I am 
going to kill myself for your sake.” 

“For my sake?” 

“Precisely. You are my best friend. I 
want you to do what I never succeeded in do- 
ing; I want you to be what I never succeeded 
in being. You have all the symptoms of genius; 
the ear-marks of a deep and potential origi- 
nality. 

te 


E paused again and wagged his finger ac- 

cusingly. ‘For some time you have been 
living the sort of life I disapprove of; you’re 
not reading good books, or working, or talking 
to intelligent men. You are writing trash. 
Café au lait! You never walk in the country, 
baring your head to the wind, lifting your 
face to the sun, lending your ears to the vast 
symphony of nature. You make love to far 
too many women. You talk idle talk in draw- 
ing-rooms. You are no longer true to your- 
self since you fear knowledge and suffering 
and truth. 

“T am being frank, my friend. I speak as 
a dying man who makes a last, desperate ef- 
fort to save his dearest friend. I must die 
to-morrow, but I want you to know that I am 
dying for your sake. You are too fond of life 
to commit suicide, guilty as you are. So I 
will kill myself for your sins, for your fail- 
ures, for your short-comings. I will kill my- 
self with the hope that you will change the 
very fabric of your soul, thinking of me. I 
will spill my blood to give you strength. The 
Saviour died to save all men. He was thirty- 
three. I will die to save one man. 

“It may be that you are too lost in medi- 
ocrity to find yourself again. . . . I am not 
joking. You will know, to-morrow, whether 
or not I mean what I say. You will know 
when it is too late!” 

I laughed. “I beg your pardon,” I re- 
marked, with quiet irony, “I do not quite un- 
derstand. Are you going to kill yourself be- 
cause you yourself have failed, or because you 
wish to force success upon me? In the first 
instance, I can find no reason for pity or re- 
gret. In the second instance, I must await 
results.” 

My poor friend snatched his hat and jumped 
to his feet. Without answering, without look- 
ing at me again, he ran at top speed through 
the orchard. I called. I ran a little way, 
striving to overtake him. But he gained the 
shadow of the wall, turned at last into the 
Viale and disappeared. 

I have never seen him since. 
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THE NIGHTMARE OF OLD 


All golf is a nightmare, anyway. Full of 
horrors, curses, reproaches, lost opportunities, 
dreams, frenzies and despairs. Beginning 
with the matter of dreams, is not the worst 
one of all, that of the remembered sweets of 
the 19th hole in the far-off happy days? 





THE MEANEST MAN ON EARTH 


Undoubtedly the lowest form of animal life— 
next to the invertebrate worm, is the creature 
who always stands by a bunker and watches 
you while you flounder about in the sand, 
ejaculating, de temps en temps, those infuriat- 


ing words: “Too bad, old boy, too bad” 


THE DANGER FROM SIRENS 


Ulysses knew whereof he spoke when he 
said that the most dangerous mermaids of 
all were indubitably the flappers. And so 
it is with the young mariners who try to 
steer their difficult course around the golf 
links! Gentlemen! Beware the young 
girl caddy. She will infallibly take your 
eye off the ball 


THE GOLFING PEST, PAR EXCELLENCE 
But if you were to roll all of the world’s golfing pests into one; all of its 
horrors and frightfulnesses into a concentrated essence, you would get 
the Ladies Golf Tournament, that invention of Satan that so effectually 
clogs up the course, and makes it almost impossible to remember that 
silly little adage, “Place aux Dames”, which your mother so often tried 
to teach you as a child. Why is it, we wonder, that women players have 
the same motto as the French at Verdun: ‘‘They shall not pass!” 


VANITY FAIR 















THE COUCHANT PUTTER 
If you were to ask us what reptile of the golf 
course was the most maddening, we should 
give our vote, on every ballot, to the so- 
called human being who, before every putt, 
prostrates himself on the ground and indulges 
in an elaborate series of genuflexions 


Sketches by 
GEORGE WRIGHT 


A Gallery of Golfing Pests 


A Few of the Horrors that Seem Invariably to Haunt the Patient and Long Suffering Golfer 
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Motor Etiquette: 


DRAWING BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


Care should be taken never to run over a traffic police- 


man—no matter how much you may want to meet a lady motorist 


Correct Manners for Motorists 
Etiquette of the Automobile; Proper Procedure, and the Right and the Wrong Thing to Do 


been, to name one of the most characteris- 

tic co-efficients of the hustling era in 
which we are living, I should unhesitatingly 
designate the motor-car as the foremost symbol 
of our time. We know, all of us, what an 
important part it plays in our lives. Hardly 
a move do we make without the entrance of 
the automobile as an important factor in our 
actions. In town and country, amid our pleas- 
ures and business pursuits, among affluent 
plumbers and steam-fitters as well as in the 
ranks of poor but polite society, the automo- 
bile has taken a pre-eminent position. I think 
I may say, without contradiction, that the 
automobile has practically removed the walk 
from every walk of life. 

Is it not high time, then, that we should 
consider seriously this marvellous machine, not 
on its mechanical side, but rather from its 
social or fashionable angle? 

Around the automobile a great mass of 
social situations are constantly arising. These 
must be faced squarely and solved with tact 
and discretion if we are to hold our positions 
in society. 

Let me instance a few motor situations 
which constantly confront all of us. 


The Long Ride 


AKE, for instance, the long ride,—and 
when I say “take it”, I mean it literally. 
You will have to take it, anyway. We all 
know the situation, the jolly house-party, the 
comfortable after breakfast cigar, the merry 
banter with the lovely ladies, and then, sud- 
denly the be-goggled and be-dustered host cry- 
ing radiantly, “Well who’s for Benton’s Gap?” 
You may groan inwardly but you are a 
marked man. Your host has marked you with 
his glittering goggles. How you inwardly 
curse the lame ankle which you invented the 
afternoon before in order to avoid being shown 
the estate. It has let you in for Benton’s Gap, 
whatever that is, sixty miles from nowhere. 
Well, this is where a knowledge of the prop- 
er procedure is most desirable. To begin with, 
you should leap to your feet with a glad cry 
of “Benton’s Gap!”, as if your host had just 
told you that the 18th Amendment had been 
declared unconstitutional. ‘“Benton’s Gap!” 
you should cry,—‘“I should love it, love it, 
love it!” Speak of it caressingly, fondly, as 
if you knew all the Benton family intimately 
and had played in their gap when you were 
a little boy. In his way, you may stampede 
the crowd. There may be such a rush to see 
Benton’s Gap that someone has to be left out, 


[ I were asked, as indeed, I often have 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


and you may be that someone—on the grounds 
that you have been there before. 

If this does not succeed and you find your- 
self made one of the party, the best move is 
to rush to the car and, at all hazards, get 
possession of the Blue Book. It is really 
astounding what a decent sort of day can be 
had during a long ride by reading the Blue 
Book. It is lavishly illustrated throughout 
with pictures of all the most expensive hotels 
in the country, and some of the text—par- 
ticularly the historical notes about Quebec and 
Montcalm, and “They fly, they fly! Who 
fly? The French!” are fascinating. On the 
last long ride I took,—we went to a place 
called Higgin’s Hole, I think, though I’m not 
sure because I didn’t look up from the book, 
—anyway it was a hundred and eight miles 
there and back,—I read the entire route from 
New York to Montreal and gave a lecture after 
dinner on Ethan Allen and Fort Ticonderoga 
that simply knocked ’em off their chairs. 


The Puncture, 


NCIDENT to motoring is the ever-possible 
- puncture, or blow-out, and a whole chapter 
might be written on what to do and what not 
to do at and during a puncture. I refer, of 
course, to those crises in which your host is 
his own chauffeur and mechanician. An im- 
portant thing to remember at that time is never 
to offer any assistance. No one is more irri- 
tating to an irate driver than the male passen- 
ger who feverishly unbuckles every strap in 
sight—and begins dumping wrenches, span- 
ners, extra spark-plugs, oil-cans and other un- 
needed objects beside the flat wheel. 

Obviously this is not the thing. No; the 
accomplished motorist will, in this case, at 
once marshal the entire party into pussy-willow 
hunt or chestnut search, depending on the sea- 
son. It matters not that pussy-willows have 
gone by and that chestnuts are extinct,—any 
pretext will do that. removes the passengers out 
of ear-shot, and leaves the driver at peace with 
his pump and his profanity. Soon will be 
heard the cheerful honking that says the deed 
is done and calls the guests back to their com- 
placent charioteer who, like as not, will boast 
of his speed and point with pride to his greasy 
hands. 

But these are rather elemental situations. 
Let me point out one or two instances when 
the conditions are more complex,—and the 
technique, so to speak, more delicate. Here, 
the feminine element enters, and where lovely 
woman is concerned the handling must be very 
tactful. Of course, you understand I am re- 


ferring to the handling of the situation. 

Is there anything unusual in finding your- 
self at a dinner, let us say, where, among the 
convives, is a radiant lady with whom you 
have vowed to yourself that you will motor to 
the dance at a near-by country house? The 
crown of the evening—the sweet after the re- 
past—is to be that lovely, isolated drive 
through the discreetly shaded lanes. But alas! 
You are not alone in your ambition. An- 
other—that tall, dark gentleman, for instance, 
Mr. Dinwiddie—has mentally selected your 
fair lady to be his companion. This is a 
matter which calls for deftness and diplomacy. 
To be sure, I have seen great male brutes re- 
sort to the cave-man tactics of a subway rush- 
hour, trampling their way into the coveted 
position with the manners of an East-side 
merchant who is late for his West-side dinner. 
But how bitter is his reward. The lovely lady 
is invariably offended and sits firmly in the 
farthest corner of the seat, nor will she even 
consent to have the little dome light turned 
out during what might have been one of life’s 
lovely interludes. 

Plainly, Fifth Avenue ’bus manners will 
not do. 


“Fixing” One’s Hostess 


OR is it possible always to “fix” one’s host- 

ess. Too often these arrangements are left 
to chance. This is where craft plays its part. 
A venial servant is the most trustworthy con- 
federate. Inspired by a crisp bank-note I 
have never known them to fail. The motors 
roll to the door. Your lady fair enters. She 
looks at you appealingly, but alack! the dark 
gentleman hovers near like an ill-boding raven. 
And at this moment the trusty menial picks 
up his cue—a poke in the ribs from you— 
and says, distinctly, ‘‘Mr. Dinwiddie, you’re 
wanted on the telephone, sir.” 

Exit Dinwiddie, cursing. Enter hero, who 
is greeted with a gentle “Is it you?” Then 
you turn out the dome-light, and prove that 
you are indeed you . . . in the dark. 

You get the idea?—Craft, subtlety, guile—— 
and with the telephone service what it is, sus- 
picion absolutely averted. 


Engine Trouble 


NOTHER delicate situation which is far 
too often botched and mishandled is that 
which occurs when some charming young lady 
with whom you have at last arranged a joyous 
promenade a deux in her very own little run- 
about leads you by devious lanes and by-ways 
into the very heart (Continued on page 94) 
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ABBE 


MILDRED 
HARRIS 
In private life 
—if any one 
so often in 
the public eye 
can be said to 
have a private 
life—is Mrs. 
Charlie Chap- 
lin. Her repu- 
tation as an 
actress on the 
screen, how- 
ever, rests on 
her own ac- 
complishments 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


ANNE CORNWALL 
Leapt into instant favor 
with movie fans after her 
appearance with Lionel 
Barrymore in “The Cop- 
perhead”,. She is now 
playing the ingenue in 

“La! La! Lucile!” 


MARY PICKFORD 
We never thought to see 
Mary without the world- 
famous curls, but here she 
is as a slavey in “Suds”, 
a film adapted from Maude 
Adams’ famous play “’Op 

o Me Thumb” 








The Real Menace of the Movies 


Lies, as any Fan can Tell you, in the Disturbing Charm of Such Actresses as These 


VANITY FAIR 
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ANITA 
STEWART 
There are many 
reasons for Miss 
Stewart’s smile 
in this, her lat- 
est portrait, but 
chief among 
them all is the 
fact that she 
has just com- 
pleted ‘Harriet 
and the. Piper”, 
her new screen 
play, adapted 
from Kathleen 
Norris’s story 
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The Simple Moral and the League of Nations 


Public Lessons Learned from Woodrow Wilson’s Private Tastes 


we learned that his movie favorite is Bill 

Hart, in Western pictures, and that his 
favorite among contemporary short stories is 
one entitled Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge. 
Both good instances, people are saying, of the 
man’s inordinate craving for an unearthly sim- 
plicity in human affairs; and this may be true, 
but there is an important difference, it seems 
to me, between the two kinds of unearthliness. 

Bill Hart’s things are indeed unearthly. 
Not only do they have no moral application to 
any matter under the sun, but they do not 
even pretend to have. That short story, on the 
other hand, has no point whatever aside from 
the earthly moral it pretends to convey. In 
the one case sense does not matter; in the 
other case the only thing that does matter is 
the sense. 

If Bill Hart, standing on his head on a 
mule’s back jumps through a window and 
shoots up a bar-room, no one has a right to 
complain that the thing is improbable. And 
no one has a right to deny that anybody that 
Bill Hart shoots ought to be shot. People 
may dislike fairy tales because they have got 
beyond fairy tales, or, what is much more 
likely, because they have never got that far, 
but they cannot condemn any particular fairy 
tale simply because it is unlikely that a toad 
will turn into a young woman or because it 
is immoral to nail the ear of a troublesome 
person to a door. There is no use in dragging 
in sense and morality when sense and morality 
are just what every one who really likes to 
play the fairy game is trying to escape. 

But if there were no interest in a Bill Hart 
show apart from its application; if robody 
cared what Bill Hart did but only for what 
he meant by it; if every time Bil! Hart jumped 
a chasm with three train-robbers under his 
arm he symbolized the private ownership of 
railways; if in wrecking a saloon he was sim- 
ply executing the Eighteenth Amendment; if he 
shot only Republican members of Congress; 
if he lassoed only elderly gentlemen resembling 
Senator Lodge; then the honest if incredible 
simplicity of the movies would have departed 
away, and in place of it we should have the 
equally incredible but perfectly dishonest sim- 
plicity of political discussion. 


Five ie an interview with President Wilson 


The Simpler Patriotis: 


OW this second kind of simplicity runs all 
through the short story above mentioned, 
which was nevertheless picked out by Presi- 
dent Wilson as the finest expression of pure 
patriotism that he had recently read. It tells 
how an old man, uplifted by patriotism dur- 
ing the war, and by the ideal of a world made 
safe for democracy, bears heroically the loss 
of his only son in battle, but dies in the end 
of a broken heart because the country did 
not sign the Treaty or join the League. 
Shame at our desertion of the Allies, shame 
at the broken pledge to the world’s democracy, 
kills that single-hearted, good old man, while 
angels whisper that he was right. The world 
went on as usual in its sordid way, but there 
was a moment, just a moment, when the old 
man’s death brought a sense of guilt to the 
most hardened bosom even among the extrem- 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


est reservationists. I gather from the story 
that even Senator Borah, if he had happened 
by just then, would at least for a little while 
have hung his head. 

Of course, everybody knows that patriotism 
or any other virtue has no more to do with 
a man’s views on the League of Nations than 
with his views on Einstein’s theory of space 
and time. Patriots are divided on it; so are 
saints; so are scoundrels; so are specialists, 
amateurs, philosophers, prime ministers, po- 
litical parties, church congregations, and other- 
wise harmonious families. 

One of the clearest things about the League 
of Nations is that from a man’s opinion of it 
you can tell nothing about the man. You can- 
not tell whether he is a jingo or a pacifist, im- 
perialist or liberal, Missouri Democrat or Con- 
necticut Republican, whether he is afraid of 
being too much entangled in foreign affairs, or 
afraid of not being entangled enough, whether 
he hates it as a Wilson league or hates it as 
a league that is not sufficiently Wilsonian. 

You cannot even tell from a man’s opinion 
of the League of Nations whether he has ever 
thought about it or not. Hiram Johnson of 
California would have said the same things 
about the League of Nations, if he had not 
thought about it; so would Senator Reed of 
Missouri. Both gentlemen are opposed to any- 
thing in foreign policy that Thomas Jefferson 
cid not do; that makes it easy for them to 
decide on almost any modern question with- 
out thinking about it. 

If the League of Nations were really a 
question of patriotism, of the sort, say, by a 
stretch of fancy, which made it our duty to 
kill one another in getting it solved, I cannot 
imagine a more confusing kind of civil war. 
I myself, for example, as a supporter of the 
League, should have to shoot, if possible, the 
most divergent classes of people, some of them 
quite congenial to me. I should have to shoot, 
if possible, not only the entire staff of The 
New Republic but almost everybody on The 
New York Tribune, both of them organs which 
appeal to me strongly, though to totally dif- 
ferent elements in my nature. 

I should have to save, if possible, from 
massacre all the editorial writers on The New 
York Times. There would be no end to the 
disagreeable alliances and enmities; and 
there would be seen combinations required for 
the common cause, yet shocking from the point 
of view of simple morality: President Eliot 
and Charles F. Murphy, for example, hang- 
ing Professor John Dewey as a spy. 

And worst of all would be the suicides, if 
the principle of killing everybody who disa- 
greed with one were logically applied. Three- 
fourths of Congress would logically blow their 
brains out. If there were strict division on 
this principle not only would warm friends be 
divided, but individuals would split in two. 
Nothing could prevent Senator Lodge from 
flying at once into several pieces. For if you 
read the speeches of Senator Lodge you will 
see that he is not, when logically regarded, a 
man; he is, from the point of view of his opin- 
ions on the League at least, a bundle. 

And President Wilson himself after a sharp 
inner struggle would fall into two parts, the 


1917 portion reviling abusively the 1918 rem- 
nant. Indeed you would find the bitterest 
hatred among people who were clinging to the 
wreck of what had been at one time or an- 
other a principle of Woodrow Wilson. 


The Necessity for Simplification 


HE attempt to turn a complex problem of 

the head into a simple moral question for 
the heart to answer, is of course a necessary 
part of all political discussion. If people had 
to think hard before becoming Democrats or 
Republicans, there would not be any Demo- 
crats or Republicans. I am not arguing for 
the dry complexities of realism in the dis- 
cussion of political affairs. Nobody could 
endure a political campaign if it were not ro- 
mantic—if he could not sometimes conceive 
the rather ordinary figures in it as chieftains 
with plumes. And the good old-fashioned 
oratory pouring out of phonographs, just as it 
used to do in 1899—that is not humbug; that 
is popular romance, respectable if only for 
antiquity. May the time never come when a 
presidential candidate will cease to tell us that 
the colonists were pioneers. I like the il- 
lusion, as much as anybody else, that I receive 
from both sets of political speakers, that if I 
am a good man I cannot vote amiss, no matter 
if I do not know anything. 

Still less do I blame people for so warming 
to a cause and getting so sentimental about it 
that you forget all questions in regard to the 
cause, for your pleasure in the warmth and the 
sentiment. It is the habit of the most agree- 
able writers of the day. 

Suppose Mr. H. G. Wells, for example, 
should become excited about malted milk and 
see in it a solution of every problem that now 
troubles civilization. I do not know whether 
Mr. Wells has as yet written a novel about 
malted milk, though he has championed other 
causes in his fiction that at first sight seemed 
no move promising. But I do know that if he 
ever should write a novel on malted milk, it 
would fairly sweep me off my feet. I should 
believe that malted milk, steadily consumed 
through the ages, on and on, would produce 
that final, perfect human race dreamt of by the 
hero of his narrative. Mr. Wells would not 
raise the question of malted milk, he would 
permit no question to arise; you would simply 
accept his views on malted milk. 

And it is the same way with many clever 
writers in the press—usually rather radical. 
When I read Mr. William Hard on a labor 
question I do not feel that there is any labor 
question. I feel that it has not only been 
long ago decided, but decided rightly,—prob- 
ably decided in Heaven. They know the art 
of working simple wonders with really com- 
plex things. Alice Duer Miller, for example, 
can make any radical object, no matter what 
it is or where, seem cozy. She could plant 
vines on Herbert Croly and make them grow 
all over him. Artistic simplicities of this 
nature are not the simplicities I have in mind. 

But the patent humbug that the League of 
Nations is a simple moral issue, is an attempt 
to carry an illusion too far. After five days’ 
reading of five different newspapers, no man 
could retain it. 
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Our Own Elsie Janis, Now in Paris 


The Invincible Comédienne, late of the A. E. F., returns to France at the Head of her Own Forces 
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The Artist Enters the Close-up 


A Discussion of the Development of the Movies Toward Artistic Lighting and Setting 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


timism to believe that the 

art of the screen has not 
reached the peaks in Theda 
Bara, Tom Mix and Mack 
Sennett. Or, for the matter of 
that, in D. W. Griffith and 
George Loane Tucker. 

The movies know it, if the 
critics don’t. This “industry” 
which has rushed in ten years 
from “‘two-reel Westerns” to 
Broken Blossoms, manufactur- 
ing a whole new technique of 
acting, stage direction, photog- 
raphy and story telling on the 
way, finds it devilish hard to 
stop moving. It has an in- 
stinctive genius for recognizing 
the limitations of what it has 
done, and for seeking new 
roads to accomplishment. It 
may brag—and justly—about 
its Miracle Man and its Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, ut sub- 
consciously it discounts all it 
has accomplished, and goes on 


|: takes no particular op- 





THE PROBLEM 
OF LIGHTING 


In the upper picture 
the light falls through 
the window dramat- 
ically on the bowed 
figure. In the lower 
cut the director has 
kept the scene, but 
made the full flood 
of meaningless light 
pour across the walls 
above window from 
spot lights visible 
here though not in the 
finished production 
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seeking some new creative tac- 
tor to redress the balance of 
the old. 

That is the meaning of this 
year’s phenomenon, the en- 
trance of the artist into the 
movies. I am inclined to 
doubt whether the Zukors, 
Laskys and Hearsts know pre- 
cisely what they are doing 
when they hire Paul Chalfin, 
the decorator, Penrhyn Stan- 
laws, the illustrator, and Jo- 
seph Urban, the scenic (e- 
signer. They may imagine 
that they are buying better 
backgrounds for Gloria Swan- 
son, Bebe Daniels, “the good 
little bad girl”, and Marion 
Davies; but the instinct which 
makes them know that all is 
not well in movie-land, has 
led them to a step that must 
end in the supplanting of that 
second-rate mechanician called 
the director by a supervising 
artist who sees human drama 
in pictorial form. Whatever 
Mr. Stanlaws’ abilities may 
be, (Continued on page 110) 


















































THE PROBLEM OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


In the lower cut Mr. Ur- 
ban has built a fitting in- 
terior for a character of 
subtle and _ intelligent 
tastes. The director re- 
fused to work in this set 
and ordered another built. 
The picture to the left 
shows the ugly, vulgar 
and tawdry room which in 
lines, furniture, wallpaper 
and dining cloth met his 
conception of the lux- 
urious and the fitting 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sketch of the Late J. B. Elwell as a Whist and Auction Bridge Player 


N the passing of Joseph Bowne Elwell, the 
world lost one of its greatest card players. 

As the late C. A. Henriques, secretary of 
the Whist Club, of New York, used to say of 
him, “There is only one word that fits him. 
He is a finished player.” Elwell had all four 
of the essential attributes to justify that ad- 
jective; keen observation, a phenomenal mem- 
ory, an absolutely unruffled demeanor, and the 
true gambling temperament to back them all up. 

Starting his career as a clerk in an insurance 
office in lower New York, some twenty-five 
years ago, and living with his parents in 
Brooklyn, he joined a little club on Herkimer 
Street, where whist was the favorite game and 
duplicate whist was becoming the rage. Bridge 
had not yet been invented. Inter-club and 
inter-city matches at duplicate whist being 
very popular, Elwell soon came to be recog- 
nized as a formidable antagonist, and, when he 
played with Mr. Al. Taylor as a partner, had 
the reputation of being unbeatable. 

It is worthy of note that while Elwell might 
be termed a natural card player, he owed much 
of his success to hard work in analyzing hands, 
and to unremitting study of the tactics of the 
game. He once told me that he had studied 
the Whist Manuals until he could do all the 
‘problems and inference exercises in the books 
backwards. 

His success in repeatedly making top scores 


in the inter-city matches, which were then the 


big annual event—some thirty clubs taking 
part—soon brought his name prominently be- 
fore the public as a whist prodigy. Many ex- 
amples of his skill were published in the 
Eastern newspapers, more than forty of which 
then devoted regular space to whist. 


Elwell at the Whist Club 


Big oe joining the Whist Club, of New 
York, he was at once made captain of 
the team, and held his place against all comers 
as the crack whist player of the day, winning 
many important matches and championships 
for his club. On account of his remarkable 
memory it was impossible for the officials of 
the American Whist League to devise any 
system of pair playing for single matches, in 
which the same pair would hold the N and S 
hands the first time, and the E and W hands 
on the overplay. When it came to the over- 
play, as soon as the first trick was complete, 
no matter in what order the deals came, EI- 
well would look over at his partner and smile; 
one of those peculiar semi-cynical, semi-su- 
perior smiles for which he was noted, and 
everyone knew that he recalled the hand, and 
could place every card in it. Foster invented 
the system on which matches for the Utica 
Trophy for single pairs was played, in which 
a committee transposed all the suits between 
the original and the overplay; and the system 
stopped everyone but Elwell. 

On the trains, coming home from out of 
town matches, post mortems were all the rage, 
and many hot disputes arose as to how cer- 
tain hands should have gone, the difference of 
opinion frequently turning upon a disagree- 
ment as to just what cards were in a certain 
hand. On one occasion, coming back from a 
match in Newark, one of these disputes was 


By R. F. FOSTER 


referred to Elwell, as, although fifteen players 
on the train had played the hand, they could 
not agree as to the number of trumps held by 
North. Elwell went over the play of every 
trick, card by card, not only in that hand, but 
in a dozen others in which there were big 
“swings.” 


An Astonishing Feat of Memory 


(y= of the most remarkable of the examples 
of his phenomenal memory for cards was 
in the late 90s, when he was a guest at a 
house at Sea Gate, the hostess being a very 
clever and enthusiastic whist player, who still 
enjoys a national reputation at the old dupli- 
cate game, and to whom Elwell owed much 
of his advancement. 

At this cottage Elwell was to have been one 
of a party of eight to make up a two-table 
game, but he arrived just too late, the game 
being made up, so he sat behind his hostess 
and watched her play during the entire twenty- 
eight deals. The next morning at breakfast 
she had an argument with the late Harvey 
McCay, of Baltimore, a noted whist player, 
about a question of covering second hand with 
queen jack and small. They could not agree 
as to which combination the second hand held. 

During the dispute, Elwell came down to 
breakfast and the hostess offered to refer to 
him, whether it was one small card or two. 

“But he did not play,” remonstrated Harvey 
McCay. ‘What does he know about it?” 

“He can remember any hand he ever saw 
played,” was the reply, at which the Balti- 
morean laughed while Elwell smiled, stroking 
the back of his head with his open hand; a 
gesture that was peculiar to him in the early 
days. 

“Now, Mr. McCay,” continued the hostess, 
“there is a very handsome card table at Pot- 
tier’s that I have always coveted. It is worth 
$200. I will bet you $200 against that card 
table that Mr. Elwell can not only recall that 
particular hand, but the important cards in 
every one of the twenty-eight deals we played 
last night.” 

“How can you prove it?” 

“The boards are still there, with the cards 
in them,” interposed Elwell, evidently quite 
willing to back up his hostess. 

So, after breakfast, Dr. Walls of Washing- 
ton, one of the party, acted as umpire, calling 
off only the cards in the hand which the 
hostess had held, Elwell correctly naming the 
distribution of every suit and every card above 
a seven in each of the three other hands, for 
the entire twenty-eight deals, and giving the 
way the play went and the score at the finish. 


Elwell as a Partner 


NE of Elweil’s greatest charms was ‘his 
urbanity as a partner, and his pleasifig, 
unruffled manner as a teacher. Playing with 
one of the cracks in an important duplicate 
whist match—hearts being trumps—E]lwell’s 
partner wholly forgot a round of trumps, and, 
as a consequence, failed to make seven good 
diamonds in his hand. 
Probably ninety-nine players out of a hun- 
dred, after being thrown down in this fashion 
and losing a big killing in an important match, 


through their partner’s forgetfulness, would 
have been heard all over the room railing 
against the Fates—or the partner. Not so, 
Elwell. He realized the situation instantly, 
and remarked, with the greatest calmness and 
good humor: “You forgot a round of trumps, 
didn’t you, partner? But you played it ex- 
actly right if there had been another round 
to come.” 

When bridge began to supplant whist, El- 
well proved to be a prodigy at that game as 
well. Although he enjoyed the reputation of 
being the best whist player at the Whist Club 
up to the time of his death, there were players 
from other cities who were perhaps his equal, 
at bridge and auction. But no one ever ap- 
proached him at duplicate whist. 

It was in about 1900, when bridge had 
clearly come to stay, that one of the members 
of The Whist Club, prominently known as 
one of the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was so impressed with Elwell’s skill 
that he asked him to teach the game to his 
family. This was the beginning of a very 
valuable social connection, which ultimately 
took Elwell to Newport, where he not only 
began to make money fast, as a teacher, but 
won considerable sums from the young bloods 
there who were willing to pay for the privilege 
of being able to boast that they had played 
with Elwell for big stakes. 


Elwell’s Books on Bridge 


T was in connection with bridge that Elwell 

brought out his first published book. He 
had made a great many random notes of points 
which had clarified themselves into maxims 
during his experience as a teacher, such as 
always playing for the suit which is longest 
between the two hands. The book had an 
immediate success. Some of Elwell’s later 
works were put in order for him by his wife. 
Mrs. Elwell was everywhere credited, in the 
newspapers, with the authorship of the books 
by Florence Irwin. It is needless to say that 
this was merely slipshod writing, Mrs. Elwell 
and Florence Irwin having no sort of connec- 
tion whatever. Newspaper reports of the royal- 
ties derived from Mr. Elwell’s text-books have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

It was during the heyday of bridge that 
Elwell got out his correspondence lessons, 
offering a prize of a thousand dollars for the 
best exercises, which prize was won by Miss 
Laura Day, of New York. This course 
brought him great fame as a teacher all over 
the East, and his influence as a formulator of 
simple rules of play undoubtedly had a great 
deal to do with making bridge popular 
throughout the country and prepared the way 
for the still greater popularity of auction. 

Of late years Elwell did very little, if any, 
teaching. He was for a time a member of the 
committee on laws at the Whist Club, his ex- 
perience being very valuable in framing the 
various codes for both bridge and auction. 

Apart from cards, Elwell took a lively in- 
terest in other sports. He was at one time 4 
great prize-fight enthusiast, and had some 
reputation as a golfer, having won the medal 
in one of the tournaments at Palm Beach not 
long ago. 
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A cross section of the 
gallery at Muirfield, 
Scotland, after the de- 
feat of Robert A. Gard- 
ner, (America) by Cyril 
Tolley (England) in the 
British Amateur Cham- 
pionship. Mr. Tolley is 
here shown in the centre 
of a group of friends. 
At his feet is seen the 
championship cup which 
he won from Gardner on 
the 37th green 


Cyril Tolley: The New Golfing Prodigy 


Whose Sensational Defeat of Robert A. Gardner Won Him the British Amateur Championship 


stands about six feet in his stockings 
and weighs something over 160 pounds 

—but he appears almost a sylph beside young 
Cyril Tolley, the British youngstet, who 
stands something over six feet, with shoulders 
that take more than an ordinary share of 
room in a crowd and a physique fashioned in 
the same proportion. His weight is in the 
vicinity of 200 pounds, and he appears to 
carry all of it. He is a young giant from the 
crown of his head to the heels of his feet. The 
day after the conclusion of the championship, 
I happened to see him walking down the plat- 
form of the railway station at Edinburgh. If 
anyone at that time had said to me: ‘“There’s 
the man who has just won the ‘catch as catch 
can’ wrestling championship of Europe,” I 
should have replied: “I can quite believe 
it.” It crossed my mind that it seemed 
a pity he was not an operatic tenor as 
physically he would have supplied an 
ideal Samson in Saint Saens’ opera. 

He has been playing golf ever since he 
was a child. The majority of his youth- 
ful golfing education was passed on the 
inland links at Eastbourne, a good inland 
links, but not in any way to be classed as 
one of the first class courses in the British 
Isles. When the great war commenced he 
was just eighteen years old. He promptly 
enlisted, eventually earned the Military 
Cross, and had the distinction of passing 
thirteen months as a prisoner of war in 
Germany, a misfortune which does not ap- 
pear to have materially affected either his 
physical or mental welfare, or interfered | 
with his golfing ability. 

When he had an opportunity of playing 
the game once again, he quickly gave evi- 
dence of all his old natural ability. The 
first opportunity granted me to watch him 
play’ was on the occasion of the “Golf Il- 
lustrated” Vase Competition at Midsurrey. 
I went out to have a look at him and the 
impression was far from satisfactory. I 
found him driving from the tee with an 
iron club, just as Jerome Travers was 
wont to do, a method which suggests that 
a player had no confidence in his ability 
to hit the ball anywhere near the straight 


B= GARDNER is not a little fellow—he 


By H. H. HILTON 


and virtuous pathway with a wooden club, and 
I could not believe that there were two Jerry 
Travers in the world, the species of golfer who 
can afford to discard wooden clubs and still 
win championships. So I left young Tolley 
and went to have a look at other players who 
were using the orthodox club from the tee. 


i? the autumn of that year I was granted 
another opportunity of having a peep at the 
young golfing giant. He was playing in a 
match in which amateurs were pitted against 
professionals; in a four ball game he was dis- 
tinctly the star performer, and the golf he 
played that day was a treat to watch. Except 
for a couple of wooden club shots which he 
failed to get properly, he never made the 





Cyril Tolley, of Oxford, Intercollegiate golf champion 
of Great Britain, and British amateur champion as well 


semblance of a mistake, and some of his work 
was absolutely brilliant. I promptly went 
back and wrote an article to the effect that I 
had been watching a young amateur player in 
whose game there was more promise and possi- 
bilities than I had seen in the game of any 
amateur golfer since Jack Graham and Bobby 
Maxwell made their debut over twenty years 
ago. . 
The next time I saw him play was in the 
Varsity match at Sunningdale in April, and 
for effect I have never seen an amateur play 
better golf than did young Tolley that day. 
He accomplished it all so easily and with such 
an apparent lack of effort. But I realized 
that I had seen him on two of his very happiest 
days, and that there were occasions when the 
world did not go quite so well with him. 
As a matter of fact, his match record dur- 
ing the past twelve months has been a 
somewhat chequered and uneven one. He 
has won brilliant victories, and on the 
other hand has failed where he should 
certainly have succeeded. The general 
verdict before the commencement of the 
Championship was to the effect that Cyril 
Tolley might play brilliantly and on the 
other hand might possibly fail sadly. As 
it turned out neither assumption proved to 
be correct, for in hardly a single round 
could it be said that, he played indifferent- 
ly enough to warrant certain defeat. It 
was quite a different Tolley we saw at 
Muirfield, a dour determined match play- 
er who avoided taking undue risks. 

If one saw him walk to the tee, with- 
out having seen him strike a ball or hav- 
ing heard anything about his game, the 
instinctive feeling would be: “Hello! 
there is a great burly fellow. I expect he 
will give the ball a big forearm punch 
with a three quarter swing.” The sur- 
prise would, therefore, be all the greater 
when one saw him take the club back 
beyond the horizontal position, with an 
extraordinarily free and rhythmical ac- 
tion, and come back on the ball with the 
full force of his 200 pounds. His swing 
is one of the truest and most rhythmical I 
have ever seen in a very long career. He 
swings the club (continued on page 94) 
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The latest du Pont is a 
smart roadster, with 
severe lines, on _ the 
sturdy du Pont chassis 
of 124 inches wheelbase. 
The motor is of 4-cylin- 
der L-head type, 3 15/16 
bore, 5% stroke 


A car with many pleasing features 
is the Kenworthy. This model has 
just appeared, driven by a 6-cylinder 
3%4 x 5% engine. Its wheelbase is 
130 inches and the equipment is 
thoroughly modern 


For comfort, appearance and strengtk 

the newest R & V-Knight, a two- 

passenger roadster, is recommended. 

A smooth flow of power is assured 

by its thermo-syphon cooled 6-cylin- 

der 3'4 x 4%4 engine. Its wheelbase 
is 127 inches 
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Karly Fall Models 
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Forerunners of Styles we shall See at the Automobile Shows 


VANITY FAIR 


Newest of the Marmon 
family is this stunning 
two-passenger roadster on 
the 1920 Marmon chassis 
with 33%4 x 5%, 6-cylin- 
der motor. Barney Old- 
field, the famous racing 
driver, is at the wheel 


Hudson’s latest 
model is a dis- 
tinguished 1 ook- 
ing coupelet. The 
Super Six chassis 
on which it is 
mounted contains 
a lively 3%4 x 5 
motor and has a 
wheelbase of 126 
inches 


Made in Philadelphia, and __intro- 

duced at last year’s salon, the Metior 

is being seen in some new and radi- 

cally attractive designs. It isa study 

in points with a special, powerful 

Duesenberg motor and a wheelbase 
of 129 inches 


of Standard Cars 
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Kurope Sends Her Best Cars to Us 


Some Newly Arrived Foreign Models Now Available to American Motorists 


land 


The famous British 
Sunbeam is making 
a strong bid for our 
favour. Here is one 
of several beautifui 
4 new cabriolets with 
bodies by Brooks- 
Ostruk. The Sun- 
: beam chassis comes 
“4 in 16 hp. 4-cylinder, —— ee 
4 and 24-hp. 6-cylinder Oe 
sizes with 124 and : 
137-inch wheelbases 











A very recent newcomer is the cele- 


Most interesting mechanical fea- 
brated Delage from France, de- 


tures characterize the new French 


Pic-Pic now here in completed cars 

and bare chassis. Wheelbases run 

from 127 to 150 inches and the 4 

and 8-cylinder motors from 16 to 
32 hp. 


liveries of which are now being 

made here in roadster and touring 

models with the powerful 6-cylin- 

der Delage engine and many in- 
novations 


ae 


{ANNE : F 4 A well-known standard British car 

‘ Z 3 ‘ is the Crossley, now represented 

here by Lord Aukland. Several, 

British models are obtainable with 

25-30-hp. 4-cylinder Crossley motor 
and 135-inch wheelbase 
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A number of handsome Renaults are now arriving with bodies by famous 
Paris coach builders. This is one of the newest, a Million-Guiét brougham 
on the Renault 12-18-hp. curved frame chassis with 130-inch wheelbase, 
basket work panelling, and the typical Renault radiator arrangement 


With the completion of the Springfield factory. it will be impossible, 
the company says, to distinguish between English and American-built 
Rolls-Royces. This is the newest British model chassis with stunning 
Brewster sedan body. The Rolls-Royce engine is of 6 cylinders, 40-50-hp. 
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Motoring in England and France 
A Warning to Americans Wishing to Tour the Battlefields 


AVING just returned 
H from a tour of the bat- 

tlefields of France, I 
feel that a few points of in- 
formation will be of interest 
to the many Americans who 
are doubtless planning to visit 
the war zone by motor car this 
year or next. There are cer- 
tain precautions which should 
be taken by any one contem- 
plating a motor tour of North- 
ern France and it is well to 
be prepared in advance against 
contingencies which are sure 
to arise. 

Needless to say, the roads 
are in very bad condition, with 
surfaces marked by sheli 
holes, bumps, and every kind 
of impediment to motor travel. 
Fast driving is out of the 
question, even on many of the 
roads well outside of the actual 
battle area. The motorist will 
have to face miles upon miles 
of slow, painful, cautious 
driving, which will be found especially dif- 
ficult at night. 

It will be wise for the motorist not to plan 
to do too much in the way of sightseeing in 
any one day. For many long kilometers with- 
in the zone recently overrun by the armies 
there is not a drop of essence, as the French 
call gasoline. This lack applies also to food 
and lodging. Therefore, it is highly practical 
to be as far as possible self-sustaining and to 
start out each morning from your base of sup- 
plies well equipped with food and drink and 
with sufficient baggage and paraphernalia to 
render less dire the prospect of spending the 
night in the car by the roadside. 

In our recent trip we found it highly prac- 
tical to carry an extra tank of gasoline upon 
the running board of the 8-cylinder Talbot- 
Darracq in which we made the journey. This 
tank contained forty gallons of gasoline 
and in view of the emergencies one is likely 
to encounter in touring the fighting zone, I 
should not recommend a smaller auxiliary 
supply. 

Again, I found that the majority of prudent 


Prince Tokugawa of Japan. 


By GERALD BISS 





Another royal Daimler 30 hp. Silent Knight is the limousine built for 
The prince chose a colour scheme of brown 


with vertical gold stripes. The upper body is black 
French motorists have acquired the habit of 
carrying a spare spring and we found this 
another excellent safeguard. In some instances 
a spare rear axle would not be an unnecessary 
precaution and, in order to make inevitable 
discomfort as comfortable as possible, such a 
tour should be made in a car with a long 
wheelbase, equipped with the best possible 
springs. I noticed that in many places where 
we, with our extra long cantilever springs, 
were holding the road quite smoothly, other 
less suitably equipped cars which we passed 
were plunging as if in a heavy sea. 


A genet goggles are no small part of the nec- 
essary equipment to produce comfort in 
touring through war-torn France. In addition 
to the normal road dust in the devastated areas, 
the slightest breeze stirs up peculiarly irritat- 
ing and pungent clouds of grit from the shape- 
less piles which were buildings of brick and 
cement before the artillery crushed them. This 
grit has a particularly unfortunate effect upon 
clothing, so the inclusion of serviceable motor 
coats and dusters in your equipment is wise. 


It is absolutely essential to 
leave nothing to chance in the 
matter of hotel accommoda- 
tions. These are extremely 
limited, as may well be im- 
agined under the circum- 
stances and for the most part 
are distinctly inferior. Dur- 
ing the rush season those who 
have not made sure of secur- 


ing accommodations in ad- 
vance will find themselves 
badly _ left. Such a tour 


should be planned with great 
circumspection and booked 
well ahead. It may seem a 
waste of time, but the best 
plan is to work each section 
from established headquarters 
and thus make certain of a 
good bed and a good dinner 
after a trying day. This may 
necessitate running _ back- 
wards and forwards and cov- 
ering parts of the same tour 
twice, but it is well worth it. 

Finally, at the present rate 
of exchange between the dollar and the franc, 
American tourists will find themselves in 
clover and, although the prices in francs may 
appear enormous at first sight, the actual ex- 
penditure will be found comparatively cheap. 

While motoring conditions in England are 
showing a very gradual improvement, there is 
yet no great quantity of British cars avail- 
able. Here and there, however, a number of 
striking custom built machines are appearing 
which were ordered months ago. Two ex- 
amples of the latest style in English cars 
are shown on this page. 

There are indications that the long-awaited 
Motor Car Act, on which the Parliamentary 
Committee has been sitting, will contain a 
clause dealing with left hand driving, which 
will have a serious effect on many of the cars 
imported from America, notably the Ford. In 
England all traffic is on the left hand side of 
the road instead of on the right as in France 
and the United States. Therefore, the new act 
is expected to make illegal the driving of a car 
with a left hand drive, calling for expensive 
alterations or abandonment of thousands of cars. 





The latest type of saloon cabriolet Rolls-Royce built by Messrs. A. S. 
Mulliner of Northampton, famous coachbuilders since the XVIIth century 


The same car in its closed position. The chassis is 
Rolls-Royce and the equipment is a stunning example of 


the latest model 
motor car luxury 
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(1) On the left a 
frock coat, again 
very much in evi- 
dence in London last 
season. On the right 
a morning coat worn 
with double-breasted 
waistcoat and light 
striped trousers and 
tan cloth-top boots 








For the Well Dressed Man 


What He Will Wear for Autumn and Winter, and a Few Important Details of Dress 


E advise our 
well - dressed 
man to shop 


early for this winter’s 
wardrobe. This does 
not apply so much to 
the smaller accessories 
which one chooses from 
the shops, but rather to 
the order at one’s tailor. 
In the shops the new- 
est things for winter 
are not shown in full force till some time in 
October, but the tailors have their work room 
already full by then and in these days there is 
no such thing as rushing one’s orders. The 
time between the autumn days and the winter 
season is so short that it passes before one 
realizes it; and our “season,” in contrast with 
the “season” abroad, is upon us with the first 
winter days. In Europe, men are continually 
leaving town to hunt and shoot and _ tour 
abroad, because town is dull in winter. In a 
way, it is their informal season, while in 
America it is just the contrary—our informal 
time is the summer; formal town life begins 
for us with the winter. 

The formal side of town life is suggested by 
the figures in the sketch at the top of this 
page. The figure in the frock coat is an echo 
of the past London season which showed so 
many frock coats at the Derby and Ascot as to 


(A) A new English- 
made top hat of cor- 
rect form and excep- 


tionally 
shape. 


attractive 
Price, $25.00 


quite eclipse the morning coats in vogue during 
the last ten years. A man, generally speak- 
ing, must be past thirty-five to wear a frock 
coat with real distinction, for it is one of the 
few really distinguished garments we have left 
to our modern mode of dress. On this ac- 
count, then, the morning coat will still be very 
much worn by the very young men. The frock 
coat above is designed full in the skirt so as to 





(C) A pair of heavy grey gloves 
for winter wear with morning 
or frock coat. Price, $6.50 


fall in folds. The lapels 
are faced with silk and 
sit with an easy roll. 
A full throw-over scarf 
is the correct thing to 
wear with a frock coat. 

Both of the figures 
in this sketch are wear- 
ing buttoned boots, 
which are smarter than 
shoes and spats, with 
frock coats or morning 
clothes. The figure in the morning coat has 
tan cloth tops to his boots and the other dull 
black leather tops. Both boots have black 
patent leather or varnished lowers. 

The top hat in photograph A on this page 
is a correct English form. A “topper” should 
not be high in proportion and the brim should 
be narrow with only a slight roll. They vary 
slightly in shape and must be chosen with a 
view to which variation of height and shape is 
most becoming to the wearer. 

Every man’s winter wardrobe includes a 
blue serge suit or a self patterned blue close- 
woven homespun. It is the most formal type 
of sacque suit. The model in sketch 4 is ex- 
cellent for this type of suit. The coat is de- 
signed to wear with all three buttons buttoned, 
so that it must be made with the last button 
set low in order to allow of a becomingly deep 
V at the opening. Also, the model in the 





(B) An English 
bowler or derby hat 
of a smart flat form 
for younger men. 
Price, $10.00 



































(D) An excellent model 

of travelling hat in a 

semi-stiff felt. It comes 

in dark and light grey, 

brown and green. Price, 
$14.00 





(E) A soft felt hat with 
full rolled brim of ex- 


cellent shape. Can be 

had in brown, tuscan 

green and bronze green. 
Price, $12.00 


(3) A. three-button double-breasted 

sacque suit, the three buttons on this 

coat are worn buttoned. It is neces- 

sary in this model to place the last 
button rather low 
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(4) A two-button single-breasted sacque suit 





(2) A grey-green double-breasted paddock coat 
with deep collar and full lapels. Smart for 
travelling and general winter wear 


lower sketch 3, can be made in blue. This 

model shows flaps to the pockets. It is en- 

tirely a matter of taste. Some London tai- 

lors make jackets with flaps, while others 

do not affect this fashion; though it must 

be noted that pocket flaps are more popular 
with good tailors in 
London than they 
have been during 
the past seven 
years. Also the 
question of a turn- 
up to trousers is 
greatly a matter of 
choice for sacque 
clothes. For coun- 
try clothes and 
itweeds a turn-up is 
correct. 

We would sug- 
gest a sacque suit, 
rarely seen in this 
country, which is 
part of every En- 
glish man’s ward- 
robe: a three but- 
ton, single breasted, 
coat of whipcord. 
Whipcord is a ma- 


terial which need 


(F) At left an ash 
wood country stick. 
Price, $2.00. At right 
an ash wood stick with 
pigskin-bound handle. 
This second stick is 
very smart and ad- 
mirable for both town 
and country. Price, $9 





with high waist, flaps to pockets and wide 
trousers. Coat flares slightly below waistline 


not necessarily be restricted to the fabri- 
cation of riding clothes, rain coats and 
livery. It is invaluable for a knock-about 
sacque suit. It has endless wear and is 





very smart when finely ribbed and made 
in dark grey medium weight. This ma- 














terial is particu- 
larly useful for 
travelling and in 
wet weather. 

The model in 
sketches 5 and 6 
would be very 
smart in whipcord 
or in a fine pepper- 





and-salt home- 
spun. This is a pin 
cutaway coat with dec 
a paddock back, fer 
after the style of wea 
what is known as bire 
a kennel coat, and trea 
is very smart for ente 
country wear for det 
older men. tons 
In the photo- fort 
graphs J and K on mos 
this page are shown ens 
two sets of shirt not 
buttons and scarf- one 
and 
(G) At left a very of t 
smart umbrella which uab 

has straight knarled 
handle with a plaited and 
leather loop. Price, i butt 


$19.00. To the right, a ] 
bamboo stick with bone a pla 
handle and leather or | 
wrist strap. Price, $11 
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(H) Set of black and white 
enamelled sleeve buttons. This 
rectangular length is again be- 
coming smart. Price, $19.00 


pins, which are the smartest and most 
decorative things the shops have to of- 
fer in the way of novelties for country 
wear. The idea of gaily coloured game 
birds and miniature figures of horsemen, 
treated in this simple manner, is most 
entertaining and appropriate. Such minor 
details as shirt-but- 
tons and pins and all 
forms of -jewelry are 
most offensive in the 
ensemble if they are 
not in keeping with 
cne’s surroundings 
and general manner 
of turnout. Very val- 
uable cigarette cases 
and watches or shirt- 
buttons are out of 
place in the country 
or for sports and are 


} 
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(5) A two-button cutaway coat for country wear. 


This coat is 


especially suited to older men and is the revival of a dis- 


tinguished model 














(6) Back view of the coat, showing cut of skirt on 
paddock lines. Coat is medium length 


(J) Set of shirt buttons 
and pin of horsemen in 
relief protected by crys- 


(K) Set of shirt buttons 
and pin of game birds in 
relief, protected by crys- 


tals. Very appropriate tals, make a very smart 


for sporting and country 
wear. Price, buttons, wear. 
$250.00; pin, $60.00 


touch for autumn country 
Price, 
$180.00; pin, $40.00 


buttons, 














(I) Set of rectangular blue 

lapis shirt buttons bordered 

with dull gold traced design. 
Price, $45.00 


an affectation. This same point applies 
to sticks and umbrellas. In photographs 
F and G are examples of sticks and um- 
brellas which are simple enough for any 
use, but because they are of good form 
and quality they are correct for use at 
any time, except with morning clothes or 
at night. A very val- 
uable stick is an in- 
excusable affectation, 
except for dressed oc- 
casions, from an En- 
glishman’s viewpoint, 
while in France the 
craze for. collecting 
sticks of rare and val- 
uable species often 
tempts Frenchmen to 
appear early in the 
day carrying sticks 
which are suitable 
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(7) A loose-fitting double- 

breasted Chesterfield, frock coat 

length with velvet collar; also 

a heavy double-breasted coat 

with wide collar rolled to sec- 

ond button, deep pockets and 
flare to skirts 


only for night use. On the continent, the 
men affect the use of noticeable jewelry to 
an extent which we and the English do not 
consider quite good form; but the standard 
of these things is necessarily a matter of 
custom. The luxury with which French- 
men are turned out surpasses the English 
standard. Certain very rich creations can 
only be had in Paris, where imagination 
runs riot in elaborating the masculine 
wardrobe. In shirtings and dressing gowns 
Paris excels. London is the home of 
tailors and boot makers and hat makers. 
Returning to our forecasts, the coat for 
the winter will be a great coat after the 
style of an English guardsman’s coat,—a 
full double-breasted coat, preferably of 
some soft, warm cloth, cut slightly long and 
noticeably shaped in at the waist. An in- 
verted plait which hangs from the collar 
is held in by a strap at the back. The 
collar and lapels are extra wide and the 
peak in the lapel is so cut as to allow the 
lapels to overlap and button as they do on 
an army coat. The pockets are cut on a 
slant and topped with flaps. This is the 
only example of a coat on which a belt 
will be smart. Belts which tie coats in are 
no longer the last word, though they may 
be seen in the streets, for unfortunately one 
sometimes meets fantasies in the streets 
of America which surpass any oddities to 
be seen abroad as a result of the designer’s 

















(8) A black frock coat overcoat 

well fitted into waist with a 

plain unfaced lapel, suitable to 

wear with evening clothes. Note 

the absence of cuffs on the 

sleeves and the fall of the extra 
full skirts 


pen. Every season some one bad feature 
is destined to appear under the guise of 
novelty, but we hope that this winter there 
will be fewer hip length overcoats with 
their sashlike belts and deep roll collars, 
which, though most effectively worn by 
woodcutters in Maine, do not add very 
much to the dignity of the city street. 

For dress clothes there is no more cor- 
rect and becoming model of overcoat to 
suggest than the one pictured in sketch 8 
of a frock coat overcoat. Notice that the 
skirt is cut full to flare slightly and allow 
a certain swing when walking. Overcoats 
will be brighter in colour this season for 
street wear. Green and brown green mixed 
and blue grey materials will be in evi- 
dence, and this will make a pleasing note 
of colour in the streets. Also téte de négre 
will be smarter than the dark blue coats 
of the last few years. 

Dress clothes do not greatly change in 
cut. The trousers are worn quite full now 
and there is a tendency to stripe them with 
two wide silk braids instead of a single 
broad braid. Satin faced lapels have def- 
initely taken the place of dull silk facings. 
The lapels should be cut very full and 
give a rolled effect. Both waistcoat and 
coat lapels are now noticeable for their full 
roll and width. White waistcoats are 
equally smart double or single breasted 
but both are cut with a V-shaped opening, 
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(9) A double-breasted dinner coat with peaked lapels faced in satin. A line of braid above the four 


generous roll. One wide band of braid to very full trousers 


the normal fronted 
waistcoat is no longer 
so popular. The double 
breasted dinner jacket 
in sketch 9 which can 
be worn open or but- 
i a alli toned back as illustrat- 
cambric handkerchief ed, is entirely a sug- 
with cross bar design gestion for informal 


in woven stripes for a : = 
evening wear. Price, Wear. It is a slight in- 





$4.00 novation which may be ' 
very effective and smart (M) Linen handkerchief with 
according to a man’s flair for carrying off ultra hemstitched border and .ap- 


liquéd design 
smart touches. siti ” 


All smart looking men have their pet se- 
crets for making their toilet, little tricks of ad- 
justing their clothes so as to achieve their 
peculiar distinction. One well groomed man 
in New York hit on the excellent idea of pin- 
ning his waistcoat to his dress shirt from just 
under the lapels and, in consequence, there is 
never any parting of the ways between his 
waistcoat and his shirt front. A shirt front 
which has a tab to button onto one’s shirts 
cannot ride up in the uncomfortable way that 
shirt fronts so often do. A famous London 
tailor conceived the idea of holding one’s dress 
coat to the waist by a ribbon strap attached to 
the lining of the coat at the waistline, just 
under the arms, which runs through slits in the 
white waistcoat pockets and buckles across the 
front under the waistcoat. This idea works 
to perfection and holds the coat fast to the 
back. The same type of band, only made of 
lining material and greater in width, can be (O) A woven white silk muffler 
attached to the hip seams of the trousers, just with « border design at cach ond. 


Note the medallion space in white 
above the pockets, and button across the front, Ser eenbeeidene’ initials 





buttons at cuff. This jacket is for informal wear. A dress coat with satin peaked lapels cut with a 


which allows one’s 
trousers to fall loosely 
without any appearance 
of strain below the 
waistline. All of these 
small details are of 
enormous value to a 

man’s toilet and it is ee 
just such extra touches “ x rp ad ,cesign 
that make one appear ani aes * rolled 
well groomed. They hem. Price, $4.00 
are as necessary as the 

proper care of one’s clothes. 

One of the most important details of every 
man’s toilet is his collars. Of his dress clothes, 
it is the most important detail. For the day 
one should choose a becoming collar which 
fits closely and neatly. For evening clothes 
there is one type of collar, and only one, which 
ought to be worn. In every sketch in these 
pages we show the same type of bat-wing col- 
lar, which is cut very open at front. Select 
this type of collar as open as it can be got and 
at least two inches in height: it is comfortable 
because it leaves the throat so free. A poor 
dress collar will destroy the good effect of any 
evening clothes, no matter how perfect they 
may otherwise be in detail. 

In these pages we endeavor to illustrate the 
details which go to distinguish a man in his 
dress and to draw distinctions in points which 
do not make one too destructive. For ex- 
ample, there are six reproductions of shirting 
materials below, all distinctive but sober in 
effect. The shops are full of print patterns 
now and they are by far the smartest materials 
for shirts. A pattern such as number 1 is best 
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when made up with double 
white cuffs and plaited 
front for town use. 
This combination of a col- 
oured shirt with white cuffs 
was a great vogue in Lon- 
don last season, especially 
to wear with morning 
clothes. Patterns 2, 4 and 
5, are the acme of good 
taste in shirtings and 6 is 
suggested especially for 
country wear. We have al- 
ready suggested in these ar- 
ticles the idea of having 
one’s shorts made in the 
same material as one’s 
shirts. This is the idea of 
several famous haberdash- 
ers abroad. 

Because of the chaotic 
conditions of the looms and 
factories during the last 
five years it is difficult to 
get many things which be- 
fore were plentiful and not 
too dear in price. In these 
days one has to shop with 
extreme care to get what 
one wants at a moderate 
price and also of a qual- 
ity which wears. In the 
long run the high priced 
article is the best invest- 
ment and this is even a truer 


saying today than it has ever been before. 

It is really remarkable what a change this 
shortage has produced in the attitude of the 
shop-keeper toward the man of discrimination 


who knows what he wants. 


2 O40 40 D0 10 WO, 


(S) A beautifully made English pigskin mail 
bag for one’s country house or yacht. 
eminently practical and will last for years 


(P) A luxurious dressing gown made of 
blue and red changeable silk velvet and 
bound in dark blue silk. 
button and can be rolled back. Price, $225 
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The cuffs un- 





(R) A pair of blue serge swimming 
shorts with small change pocket 


under belt. Price, $6.50; belt, $1 





(T) A travelling laundry-bag of 


dark brown canvas and pigskin, 
with lock and handle. Price, $37.75 


(Q) A Pyjama lounging suit. 
is the latest Paris vogue. 
made in a gaily designed silk, faced and 
lined in dark purple satin. 





This model 


The jacket is 


Price, $146.75 


VANITY FAIR 


Where, formerly, one 
found a number of patterns 
to choose from in selecting 
a given article, one is do- 
ing well now if he is able 
to find the article at all. 
There are a number of 
things which cannot be 
bought in any pattern, even 
in the best-stocked shops. 
Appear in these shops with 
a definite demand and, 
where once you received a 
certain amount of solicitous 
respect, you are now treated 
as a fantastically egotistical 
creature, who needs to be 
taught that it is the shop- 
keepers and not the cus- 
tomers, who really make 
the selections. 

If they happen to have 
the article you want, and 
you are able to identify it, 
without too great assistance 
from the salesman, he will 
probably consent to take all 
your ready money in ex- 
change for it. If your find 
immediately what you 
want, or better still, if you 
come prepared to want what 
you find, well and good; he 
will serve you. But once 
express an individual taste 


or a definite conception of your own needs, 
his attitude changes to pitying contempt or 
callous indifference. 

Such are some of the incidental effects of 
the recent and widely advertized war. 





(V) A dark blue polka-dotted foulard dress- 
ing gown which 
practically no space in one’s hand luggage 


can be rolled up to take 





(1) This pattern comes (2) A pin-head dotted 
in mauve, blue and green shirting 
on a white ground. Shirt, white. 


$8.50; plaited, $9.50 


A cross bar pattern 
in brown with overlines pattern comes 
in green and yellow on shades; a distinctive 
simple design. Shirt, $9 


Shirt, $8.00; with 
plaited front, $9.00 


Shirt $6.00 


(4) This fine cross-lined 


(5) This is one of the (6) A checked gingham 


neatest shirtings printed: shirting in blue, black 
an all-over design of tiny and white, not too con- 
circles. Shirt, $8.00 spicuous for country wear 
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“Here’s the best tonic | know 
Whenever you're tired and slow 
First on your menu 
Let Campbell’s sustain you 
And fill you with vigor and go” 





These are times they need it 


Outing days are on the wane. Your 
‘business’ folks, young and old, are settling 
into harness for the long hard pull. They 
must be well nourished. Especially the indoor 
workers. 

Nature knows the tonic they need. Nature 
supplies the delicious red ripe tomatoes we 
use in Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

q And they are here at their best. No seeds, 
i skin nor core fibre—we strain these out 
4 entirely. We blend the pure juice with choice 
4 butter, granulated sugar and other nutritious 
materials. 

4 A wonderful appetizer and regulator, this 
tempting soup is the best form of health 
insurance. A supply should be on your pantry 
shelf today. 


21 kinds 15cacan 
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Técla Pearl Necklaces 
with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
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“Permit us, Madam, 





HAT in Pearls the choice rests 
with Orientals or Téclas, and 


VANITY FAIR 





The camping trailers or “motor bungalows”, designed by Glenn Curtiss, ¢ 
are being made in two sizes by a new company. They attach to any 
car. Dimensions are: width, 5 ft. 8 in.; length, 14 ft., with full head room 


How to Spend Leisure Hours 
More About the New Fad, Motor Camping 


War Y’ & 


Opened up in | It is not neces- 





thatis all. If, unhappily, either 
of these is beyond your reach, you 
do not need us to remind you that 
anything else is beneath your level. 

















two minutes, i sary to go 


the car be- 
comes a 9 x 6 
ft. room with 
two double 
beds, lounge, 
kitchenette, 
running water, 
food closets, 
ice chest and 
clothes presses 


dressed for 
“roughing i” 
to enjoy the 
“motor bunga- 
low.” With 
this living 
room, there is 
no need to go 
outdoors in 
bad weather 
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No piles of equipment on your running boards, no setting up of tents and 

no dependence on farmers for milk, water, etc., make ideal a Saturday- -to- 

Mcnday or month’s hunting trip in the “automobungalow.” Breaking 
camp is a matter of moments 
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| A few 
| OF THE LATEST 
> _ | PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


ALPHABETICALLY LISTED 
5d 


JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“DR. JCKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 
Directed by John S. Robertson 


BILLIE BURKE in 
“AWAY GOES PRUDENCE” 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 
Greatest Novel , 
“THE FIGHTING CHANCE” 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


ETHEL CLAYTON in Ite pees 
“CROOKED STREETS” p's 
“THE COPPERHEAD” 
With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


DOROTHY DALTON in 
“GUILTY OF LOVE” 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 
“WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE” 
WILLIAM DeMILLE’S 
Production 


“THE PRINCE CHAP” 
WITH THOMAS MEIGHAN 


“EVERYWOMAN” 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 
“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 


WILLIAM S. HART in 
“SAND” 





oe Fi 


A William S. Hart Production 


GEORGE H. MELFORD’S 
Production 
“THE SEA WOLF” 


WALLACE REID in 
“SICK ABED” 
WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 
“HUCKLEBERRY FINN” 
Production 
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I see by the papers~ 


He sees by the papers that his theatre 
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(Paramount is showing a Paramount Picture to- 






night. 

That’s all the regular fan needs to 
know about a show. 

He knows it means a great cast, a 
notable story, a first-rate presentation 
—a production as superb as only Para- 
mount’s resources in men, money and 
material can make it. 

You don’t have to take a chance 
with your entertainment these days. 

Simply “see by the papers” that it’s 
Paramount—and go! Millions are on 
to it now. 
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of a romantic woodland and then ex- 
periences what she is'pleased to call “en- 
gine-trouble”. I will assume that you 
have previously been strongly attracted 
by the young lady—more, that your in- 
| tentions point to matrimony. . With this 
premise it is fair to assume, likewise, 
that your conversation deepens in senti- 
ment as the shades of the forést close 
about you. You discover hidden ‘depths 
in each other’s characters, and you mur- 
mur, marvelling: “Did you really think 
that, too?”, with the sweet sense of a 
secret shared. It is then, if I mistake 
not, that the first symptoms of engine 
trouble manifest themselves. The car’s 
pace slackens and, beneath a great oak, 
you come quietly to rest. 

If you look at your fair chauffeuse 
inquiringly she can only say, in self de- 
fense, “I thought I heard something 
knocking”, or “I think she is missing” 
or something equally absurd. Would 
you believe it, I have heard of men who 
were so uninstructed in the etiquette 
of motoring that they actually believed 
at such a time, that there was some- 
thing wrong with the engine! men who 
proceeded to leap from the car and 
tinker with this valve and that, and 
blackened their hands and put them- 
selves forever hors de combat! Need- 
less to say, they mended the engine all 
right, and the car raced home with 
them both, at sixty miles an hour. 


with all the freedom of a woman, and 
hits the ball with the force of a man. 
That his swing is in complete control, 
I am not going to say, as on occasions he 
sadly overswings, and, when he is guilty 
of this error, the result is not merely in- 
different, but absolutely disastrous. 
His tapped shots are the most complete 
affairs I have ever seen. One ball, 
tapped from the tee in the second round 
in the final, exhibited a strong disin- 
clination to leave the tee at all, it just 
hopped off like a great lazy toad—as 
much as to say, “I don’t want to move 
but I suppose I must.” He nearly 
missed the ball altogether. 

I was standing beside him at the time 
and there was no doubt about his over- 
swinging in the playing of that shot, 
and overswinging is undoubtedly his 
fault at present. He overswings with 
his wooden clubs and is inclined to do 
so with his iron clubs, but the swing 
is so true and the rhythm so perfect 
that he can afford this idiosyncrasy 
much better than ninety-nine players 
out of one hundred. His iron play is 
very much in accord with British tra- 
ditions as he stands very open to the 
ball, faces the club back and plays the 
shot with the object of bringing the 
ball in its flight from the left to the 
right. In this respect he supplied a 
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strong contrast to Bob Gardner, who 
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Correct Manners for Motoring 


(Continued from page 75) 


Is it necessary for me to point out 
the proper procedure under such cir- 
cumstances? It is so exquisite, so fra- 
gile, so delicate an operation that I fear 
to mar it by putting it into words, 
The poor child is worried. You must 
calm her. It is your duty. 

“No, dear,” you should say, just 
breathing the “dear” as if you were 
unconscious of its utterance, “I don’t 
hear any knocking. Now just run the 


engine again a minute, slowly. Now 


stop it.” 

The engine stops. How still it is! 
Around you is only silence, golden sun- 
shine, green shade, the murmur of the 
wind, the song of a brook, the smell of 
ferns and sweet clematis. You gently 
lift her hands from the steering-wheel 
and hold them in yours. She half- 
turns to face you as you bend forward 
and slowly her hedd sinks back, her 
face averted, her eyes closed. As your 
head droops, the world fades into noth- 
ingness. Far away, like dream voices, 
comes the sound of reapers in the field. 
You hear, dimly, the click of their 
scythes, for is it not harvest time? And 
over your little run-about, which has 
become a dove-drawn chariot of love, 
the old oak spreads his mighty arms 
and breathes the ancient benison, “Bless 
you, my children.” 

* * * * 
That, Gentlemen, is Etiquette! 


The New Golfing Prodigy 


(Continued from page 81) 


the shot according to our way of think- 
ing, and, judging by the results at- 
tained in the final round, one might 
justifiably come to the conclusion that 
Gardner’s methods are the most effi- 
cacious. 

On account of his naturally free and 
dashing methods of swinging the club, 
Cyril Tolley had the reputation of being 
a rather casual, haphazard golfer. But 
after watching him play in the later 
stages of the Championship, no one 
could for a moment accuse him of be- 
ing anything but a careful and concen- 
trative player. He certainly lashed out 
at a few tee shots when he was in 
search of distance, but he took the ut- 
most care and consideration in the play- 
ing of every other shot he had to play, 
particularly on the putting greens, 
when he lay prone on his stomach and 
looked at the line from every angle. 
It was perhaps only a form of camou- 
flage with the object of keeping a 
natural impetuosity in check, but it was 
the main reason why they took such a 
long time to get round the course. 

Cyril Tolley has the making of one 
of the finest zolfers that has ever 
handled a club. Although he has won 
the amateur championship, he is never- 
theless a player who .as yet has not 
been granted the opportunity of thor- 
oughly developing his wonderful natural 
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plays practically all his iron shots with gifts for the game, and these gifts are 
a slight draw on the ball. It is an there in abundance, as he has freedom, 
unorthodox manner in which to play power and touch. 







GORDON coats have a real indi- 
viduality—character that attracts you, 
sterling quality that holds your favor. 
Glove-leather reversibles, sheep-lined, 
cloth, fur-lined, fur. 


GORDON & FERGUSON 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of caps, gloves, furs, coats—hats, auto robes. 
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The Car That Made Good in a Day 
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One of the Fifty 
Knothe Suspender Styles 


CONFORMING TO THE PRESENT 
HiP-FITTING TROUSERS— 
A SPECIALLY DESIGNED ANGLE 
AT THE BACK PREVENTS 
SLIPPING FROM SHOULDERS— 
the RESULT of 32 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE in MAKING 
HIGH GRADE SUSPENDERS 








Si -350 AP AIR 


IF UNABLE TO PROCURE 
THE BILT-RITE. NAME YOUR 
DEALER and WE WILL SEE 
THAT YOU ARE SUPPLIED 





KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. Ine. 
FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE TRADE OF 


SUSPENDERS, BELTS aad PAJAMAS 























VANITY FAIR 


The Gulf in American Literature 


(Continued from page -65) 


of the rich European background! 
Think of Mr. E. A. Robinson trying to 
recreate the Arthurian legends, with 
Guinevere and Lancelot and Merlin 
turned to “cultivated” American intel- 
lectuals who spin their once barbaric 
passions into the thinnest fogs of 
casuistry! Even Mr. Cabell’s Jurgen, 


| admirable as it is, seems handicapped 





by its American origin: a fatal thinness 
of atmosphere and bareness of style 
betrays the fact that the author has not 
learned his legendary figures,—his Ko- 
schkei and Helen and Erda,—from the 
soil where he first walked or felt their 
presence in the mountains and skies 
upon which his eyes first opened: he 
has read about them in libraries, and 
Jurgen, for all its brilliance, is still not 
Anatole France. We Americans may 
wander through our racial past, but we 
have been too sharply divorced from it: 
we can never quite possess it. 


The Age of Refinement 


Bu: to return to James’s letters, we 
find that they illustrate another 
characteristic of the educated American 
minority of the last half century, a 
characteristic which was summed up at 
the time in the word “refinement”. In 
that American shadow of the Victorian 
Age, all the superior people were “re- 
fined”; for New England was “refined,” 
and New England fixed the standards 
of taste. And poor Henry James, de- 
riding New England as he did and a 
rebel against her prudery, remains also, 
none the less, profoundly “refined.” He 
has a morbid terror of the “vulgar.” 
He is always finding things and people 
“vulgar”; he is always fearing he has 
said something “vulgar” himself and 


| apologizing for it. It was the last pro- 





vincial prejudice from which he could 
never free himself. 

When Sir Charles Dilke was a boy at 
school, he once wrote home to his 
grandfather that one of his class themes 
had been criticized by the master as 
vulgar. “The fact that your essay has 
been stigmatized as vulgar,” the grand- 
father wrote back, “predisposes me 
strongly in its favour.” 

But James had never quite learned 
that the continual fear of the vulgar 
was a confession of provinciality and 
really nothing more, in essence, than 
the fear of life itself. His mind was 
fundamentally virile and he got as close 
to life as he could, but there were too 
many things and too important ones that 


| hé couldn’t bear to do more than hint at. 


It is true that almost everyone else of 


| his class and profession in America was 


much worse than he. They were iso- 
lated on a barren peak, practising “re- 
finement” for all they were worth, 
while the flood of democracy below 
them rose higher and higher. If it 
happened that any was obliged to take 
a plunge into the depths, he refined the 
experience afterwards and did his best 
to make his picture of the jungle of 
American life fit in with the proprieties, 
the unalterable commandments handed 
down from Beacon Hill. 

For between the “refined” and the 
“vulgar” flood was a great gulf fixed. 
The saving remnant, shuddering on 
their summit, were bent upon keep- 
ing themselves pure from the muddy 
and tumultuous encroachments of the 
democratic tide. They had all the edu- 
cation and culture and they were going 


| to guard it from destruction. 





This gulf has hitherto been—and too 
frequently still remains—one of the 
most important facts to be recognized 
in American literature. It has split the 
literary activity of the country into two 
parties so widely separated that they 
scarcely speak the same language. For 
far below the rarefied level of refine- 
ment there were giants struggling out 
of the earth. When a man of great 
imagination was born into the common 
life he could neither escape nor ignore 
the realities of the country. He head 
perhaps more that was vivid and vital 
to say than all the illuminati put to- 
gether, but the chances were enormous 
against his ever being able to get it 
properly said. There was Mark Twain, 
whose stultification Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks has just exposed, shamed 
through his lack of a background, through 
his ignorance of what literature might 
mean, into suppressing his real convic- 
tions and emasculating his imagination. 
There is Dreiser, scarcely literate, writ- 
ing dignified and truthful tragedies in 
the language of the American news- 
paper and the dime novel. An artist 
held a spiritual prisoner by bourgeois 
ideas and an artist with no vehicle of 
expression but the clichés of journalism! 
And, however much you may admire 
these men, you must admit that Phil- 
istinism and illiteracy are poor guar- 
antees of permanence. 

So they stand on either side of the 
gulf, the “refined” and rather superficial 
literati and the born poets and prophets 
with no background save the soil,— 
neither side adequately equipped, neither 
properly balanced. Who will ever be 
able to reconcile them? 


The Submersion of the Ark 


ELL, the truth is, I believe, that 

they will never be reconciled: the 
saving remnant will expire; they will be 
engulfed by the vulgar tide which is ris- 
ing around them. The sacred ark has 
slipped from their drowning hands and 
been emptied into the sea and the 
rough creatures from the depths have 
seized upon its contents. The news of 
the fall-of Troy has reached the Middle 
West. Apollo of the silver bow has 
been seen in Spoon River. Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay has likened Springfield to 
Athens and Florence. 

And is the sacred heritage, after all, 
in worse hands than before? There is 
no abatement of the industrialization 
and materialism of the country: it is 
difficult to see why the arts should not 
perish completely, and yet, perhaps be- 
cause the cheapness and oppressiveness 
of American life have gone so far that 
humanity can endure no more and re- 
action has become inevitable, there does 
seem to have been in the last few years 
something like a more vigorous demand 
for ideas and beauty: the so-called New 
Poetry movement, the growth of the 
“little” theatres, the revival of genuine 
political discussion by the liberal and 
radical reviews. It would seem that 
every influence in America was directly 
opposed to the pursuit of beauty and 
the exchange of ideas: the plutocracy 
sits in judgment over our opinions and 
the Anti-Vice Society over our works 
of art, and yet one cannot help feeling 
that both art and intelligence have more 
life in them to-day than they had in the 
unleavened half century which drove 
Henry James to England and Henry 
Adams to France. 
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[vate is considerable speculation over the plans of a 
well known English company to build its chassis in 
America under its own supervision by its own experts. 
Questions are being asked me and so I have studied the mat- 
ter because of this general interest. 


Now the idea of making a foreign car in America is an 
old one. The reason for doing it, up to now at least, has 
been to reproduce high quality at a low cost,—to avoid the 
high duty. One recalls several efforts to make a foreign car 
in America—mostly French—one German, one Italian. 
Whether partly or wholly successful I do not know, in any 
case, these ventures have gradually disappeared, are mostly 
forgotten. All except the last, perhaps, whose final expiring 
breath was puffed out by’the war. 


What was wrong? Why did all these attempts meet with 
partial success? Is America impotent to do really excel- 
lent work? Is the practical American unable, unwilling 
to make fine things of utility? If so, why is it that every 
up-to-date foreign motor car plant is now equipped with 
American machine tools or else imitations of them? 


What was wrong? Was it American steels? Are they 
inferior? I suppose some people think so. I know myself 
that fourteen years ago there was no chrome steel in America. 
The stecl makers were sound asleep. They never even saw 
the possibilities of the motor car at that time. 


What was wrong? Some of these cars were good. Did 
they not sell readily then? Were they unsought, unbought 
because they were American built? No, they sold all right. 
The failure was not a sales failure. To show the reverse of this, 
one foreign car won the Vanderbilt Race twice running, but 
even then the imported chassis never sold here at all. Simply 
because it was of a certain quality. It was made square and 
slapped together. Not a fitted joint on the entire job. 


Briefly, here is the evidence as I have gathered it: 


1. Americans, not foreigners, tried to build a foreign car 
here. A wrong principle fundamentally. 











BUILDING A FOREIGN CAR OUTSIDE OF ITS OWN COUNTRY 
BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


2. Automobile design was not stabilized. The chassis in 
every motor car works was constantly being changed. Thus 
by the time a foreign car was finished it was out of date. 


3. There was a serious confusion caused by two languages 
in correspondence and otherwise. Americans never will learn 
foreign languages. 


4. There was an even greater handicap of a confusing 
foreign metric system. 


5. Finally, I think we must all admit that before the 
war we did lack in international viewpoint in high quality 
building. The war has changed everything. 

Doubtless there are other causes—but these appear to have 
been the main reasons why building a foreign car out of 
its own country has not been conspicuously successful. 


Now in the new case of the English car we have a much 
different situation. It is being built here by English experts; 
the changes that were the curse of chassis building have dis- 
appeared, and a model is now a model and is built without 
making constant changes; there is no confusion of a foreign 
tongue; finally, no confusing metric system. 


With the precautions which are being taken by a concern 
so proud of its reputation as Rolls-Royce, it would appear 
that there is a clear path to their complete success. The 
genuine English car is built by English experts in the un- 
hurried English way. Important components will be brought 
from England and the products of both works will be identi- 
cal and interchangeable and experts will be challenged to 
detect any difference. The cars will go to English as well as 
American patrons, the English Works being sold up for 
more than two years ahead. 


The reason for building this car in America is given by 
Claude Johnson, Managing Director of Rolls-Royce, Limited, 
and Chairman of the American Works: “Just as the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotels through superior excellence, have spread to 
all world capita'!s, so does Rolls-Royce naturally and inevita- 
bly extend its activities overseas.” Mr. F. Henry Royce, De- 
signer, is Engineer-in-Chief of the American organization also. 


Rolls-Royce—London—New York—Paris. 
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‘%® McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Announcement ! 


More spacious quarters 
for our Men’s Wear 
Department 


SWERVING quality in mer- 
chandise, when combined with 
the last word in style, is an unfailing 
magnet to attract the discriminating 
man who is a careful buyer. 


The growth of McCutcheon’s Men's 
Wear Department is eloquent testi- 
mony to this merchandising truism. 
Our men’s trade, always select, has 
grown to such proportions that en- 
largement of our Men’s Wear De- 
partment has become necessary. 


We have, therefore, precisely dou- 
bled the accommodations for this 
department. 


Here the man who cares about the 
niceties and refinements of his dress 
accessories will find merchandise sat- 
isfactory to his finest requirements. 


Send for the New Fall and Winter 


Catalogue No. 38. It contains a 


page of Haberdashery especially se- 
lected for the very particular man. 





For Country and Golf Wear 
From Scotland come these especially well made and correct acces- 
sories. Light weight Sweater in heather and gray mixtures, $21.00. Golf 
Hose in a variety of shades, $6.50, 7.50 and 8.50. Golf Cap of home- 
spun to match suits, $3.50. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Motor Resumé and Forecast 


Activities of the Past Three Months and the Coming Three 


By GEORGE W 


ASOLINE is a subject in which 

our motoring readers have more 

than a _ passing interest. Last 
month we had a good deal to say on 
this subject when we echoed the predic- 
tion that fifty-cent gasoline might be 
with us before the summer was over. 
That season of heat and other waves is 
far from being over as this is being 
written and the half dollar fuel has yet 
to make its appearance. 

In a recent report of the National 
Chamber of Commerce 
some rather illuminating figures are 
given to prove that there is no more 
need for the producers to raise the 
price of gasoline to fifty cents than 
there is for grocers to boost sugar to 
a dollar a pound. The Chamber quotes 
the United States Geodetic Survey as 
announcing that we have 7,629,000,000 
barrels of crude oil still in our fields. 


|| That is enough for twenty years’ supply 


at our present rate of consumption. 
The same authority says there are sixty 
billion barrels in the world’s supply, or 
enough for the next 168 years. 

In like manner, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, an unquestioned au- 


| thority on this subject, gives us the 


encouraging news that our surplus of 
production for last year amounted to 


| 149,000,000 gallons. 





The Producers’ Excuse 


AAKING these two reliable statements 

at their face value, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that the old excuse of the pro- 
ducers,—that we were using more gaso- 
line than we were producing,—no longer 
holds good and that the price of gaso- 
line should be coming down instead of 
going up. However, as the price con- 
tinues to advance, the poor old motorist 
will continue to pay it without murmur. 
He is used to such things by this time. 
As a matter of fact, there are many 
things beside the gasoline question for 
the motorist to worry about. It has 
been estimated that the average con- 
sumption of gasoline per car is three 
hundred gallons a season and an ad- 
vance of five cents a gallon, which 
would doubtless cause many motorists 
to have uncomfortable thoughts, would 
mean only fifteen dollars in a season’s 
running. But, as some wise man said and 
millions of less wise people have reit- 


7. SUTTON, Jr. 


erated: “It’s the principle of the thing.” 

The year 1920 is not going to see 
any records broken in the _ produc- 
tion of cars. The manufacturers, like 
the rest of us, have been having troubles 
of various kinds. First it was the coal 
tie-up, then the steel strike, then the 
railroad strike. Then the bankers de- 
cided to do their bit and tightened up 
on loans. In one instance, a manu- 
facturer had to advance $200,000 to a 
parts manufacturer in order to produce 
much needed fittings. All of these 
things have held up the output when 
the demand for new cars was greater 
than the supply. This year we shall 
produce only about sixty per cent of 
the cars we expected to turn out. Our 
total for 1920, in other words, will be 
about 1,800,000 cars, of which 960,000 
will be Fords. 

All of this talk about our lack of 
production this year means that about 
four hundred thousand motorists will 
have to get along without new cars. 
But the situation has a much more 
serious aspect than that. The motor 
car long ago left the luxury class and 
became recognized as an efficient means 
of swift transportation and it is in fill- 
ing this demand for transportation of 
people and freight, both in this country 
and abroad, that the most serious effect 
of the shortage will be felt throughout 
the world. The Ford Company, for 
instance, with a normal output of a 
million cars a year, is at this moment 
unable to fill bona fide orders for 224,- 
000 cars and many of the other com- 
panies are in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion. The Ford Company turned cut 
its four millionth car on May 17th. 

A most interesting piece of news i: 
the announcement of the plans for the 
manufacture of the Rolls-Royce car in 
this country. Contrary to expectations, 
it will in no way be an American car. 
In the factory at Springfield, Mass., a 
production of about three hundred cars 
a year will be maintained, but the car 
will be in every way an exact duplicate 
of the British machine. British work- 
men will perform practically all of the 
skilled labor under British executives 
and essential parts will either be brought 
from England, or manufactured in this 
country from British drawings and 
formulae. (Continued on page 100) 





A most unusual car is the new standard 4-passenger Wasp with detach- 
able pillows for upholstery, bright wood interior, rickshaw top, 36-hp. 
4-cyl. Wisconsin motor and 132-inch wheelbase 
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T is by a very happy coincidence that the owner of a Premier possesses a car 
not only supremely beautiful and perfectly appointed, but one whose oper- 
ating cost, passenger capacity considered, is quite surprisingly economical. 

Economy of operating expense has done much toward building up Premier's 
enthusiastic following. At present—with fuel, tires, and repair-shop labor 
increasingly high—it might be well to investigate why the operating cost ot 
Premier is so very moderate. 

And this economic advantage has been attained without the least sacrifice 
of any other distinctive quality of this exquisitely fine and beautiful car. 
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MOTOR CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS* 
THE ALUMINUM SIX WITH MAGNETIC 
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Man! 


Can’t you see that there’s something wrong 
with any garter that binds the leg muscles? 


The distinctive soft, wide webbing of the 


E.Z. 


GARTER 


*‘*‘Wide for Comfort’’ 


distributes the pull over such a wide area 
that the pressure cannot be felt. 


Leg muscles and circulation are allowed 
free play. 


Until you have worn the E. Z. Garter, you 
don’t know what garter comfort really 
means. Begin now, to know it! 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will tell you who can. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Be Comfortable 
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Built as an elaborate duplicate of Ralph de Palma’s famous racer, this 
$12,000 car, with body by Earle C. Anthony, Inc., is the newest toy of a 
Pacific Coast movie actor 


Our Motor Resumé and Forecast 


(Continued from page 98) 


There will be a certain number of 
Americans in positions of responsibility, 
but the organization will be simply a 
duplicate of the English works. The 
idea is to turn these cars out not only 
for American consumption, but also to 
supply part of the demand in England 
and elsewhere. The company will build 
only the chassis, at $11,750. 


A New American Car 


A NEW company to build a $6000 
American car has recently made 
its appearance. This is the Duesen- 
berg Automobile and Motors Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. The car to be 
forthcoming from this organization has 
been designed by Fred. S. Duesenberg, 
well known as the designer of racing 
cars and marine engines, and the car 
will be known as the Duesenberg. 

A new low-priced car we may see 


| before the next automobile shows is the 


Gray, which is planning on a produc- 
tion of thirty thousand the first year. 
The car is designed by Benjamin Bris- 
coe’s engineering staff and will probably 
have a number of foreign light car 
ideas. The price is expected to be 
around $1,400. The General Motors 
Corporation announces a new car to be 
known as the Sheridan, which we un- 
derstand is to be an eight-cylinder ma- 
chine, selling at around $4,000. The 
Handley-Knight will soon be with us. 
It is to be a moderate-priced car with 
a wheelbase of 125 inches and a four- 
cylinder Knight engine made by the 
Willys-Overland works at Elyria, Ohio. 

Brand new models are promised, 
probably before this appears in print, 
of the Packard, Buick, Haynes, the new 
little Locomobile, and numerous others. 
The Packard will be the new six-cylin- 
der car about which so much specula- 
tion has been heard. 

Readers might be interested in a lit- 
tle chat I had recently with Mr. Her- 
mann A. Brunn, a well-known creator 
of custom car styles. Among other 
things, Mr. Brunn said: 

“Tt seems to me that the present 
most popular type of car is the four- 
door, four-passenger sedan, because it 
has all of the advantages of providing 
perfect protection in inclement weather. 
Its development will very likely be in 
plain, simple designs, free from extrava- 
gant ornamentation, both inside and 
out. There will probably be a growing 
demand for cloth side walls and head- 
lining, with leather backs and cushions, 

“The builders of custom bodies will, 
I think, follow coach building practices 
to a great extent, but not exclusively. 
At the present time, it is necessary to 
do so in order to get away from the 
really excellent stock car design. I used 
to be a strong believer in the theory 
that an automobile should be a vehicle 


of an entirely new design, totally free 
from horse-carriage lines. In other 
words, it should not appear like a horse- 
drawn vehicle without the horse. I am 
not quite so sure about this now, be- 
cause cars of the former sort seem to 
lack something, and while I do not 
think cars should look like carriages, I 
do believe a touch of the carriage de- 
sign makes them more attractive. 

“Conservative colors will prevail, I 
believe, on custom cars with closed 
bodies, but the younger generation is 
demanding bright colors. Personally, I 
am very fond of using bright colors and 
believe it can be done on almost any 
style of body if the color is used in- 
telligently. I do not think it is possible 
to give a motor carriage snap without 
the use of bright colors, but the streets 
are filled with shining examples of how 
not to do it. 

“The car capable of doing from 
thirty-five to forty miles an hour with- 
out vibration will be more in demand 
than those capable of from fifty to 
seventy-five miles. In my opinion, the 
demand is growing rapidly for a motor 
car which will carry its passengers day 
after day from twenty-five to forty 
miles per hour without shaking itself 
to pieces.” 

The automobile industry is going 
through a rather nervous period just 
now from which I am confident it will 
come unscathed. Manufacturers are 
frightened into believing that the de- 
mand for automobiles will decrease 
sharply within the next few months. 
Banks all over the country have cut 
down on the credit they formerly al- 
lowed to motor car agents and this has 
had a most depressing effect on the en- 
tire industry. There is no reason for 
either of these conditions. It is true 
that the American demand for cars has 
shown a marked decline during the 
summer months, but the most careful 
investigation I can make has failed to 
convince me that this is anything but 
a temporary condition. 

As the result of the action of a very 
few bankers, those in charge of the 
Federal Reserve Banks at Kansas City 
and Atlanta particularly, people who 
buy cars on credit will have to meet 
more stringent terms. The two or 
three bankers who are taking the lead 
in classing the automobile as a luxury 
do not themselves own or drive cars 
end are thinking in terms of five or six 
years ago. They have managed to do 
the industry a great deal of harm. 

It is incomprehensible that, with the 
world crying for American automobiles, 
our motor car industry, which ranks 
second in the country and is sound as @ 
rock, should allow itself to be fright- 
ened by events of only ephemeral im- 
portance. 
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~//'OT until cathedral clocks had boomed out the hours for 
J i centuries, did it occur to anyone to bring them down to 

é earth in miniature form—as Table Clocks. To this invention, 
some wit has ascribed the origin of that paternal classic, “Tut, tut! 
Time that young man went home!” 


Ornate in design, elaborate in workmanship, they were found 
only in the homes of a wealthy few. The hour hand was sometimes 
mounted on a large bell, and curved to meet the dial figures on the 
rim. The meaning of the minute was still undreamed of—why 
think of minutes when clocks varied an hour a day? 


Yet the Table Clock—plaything of the rich, but logical fore- 
runner of portable clocks, or “watches’—brought the old world a 
long stride forward toward the timekeeping marvels of the 
Twentieth Century— 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
Copper—-A Layman’s Story 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HIS is a layman’s story about a 
metal which has proved useful since 
eons before the dawn of recorded 
history. Much of the content is per- 
haps already known to the insiders, yet 
conditions are such within the industry 
that it would perhaps be unwise to per- 
mit copper men to peruse these words. 

Not that there is anything particular- 
ly unusual about the present situation— 
except for its intensity. The weapon 
of the combatants on each side of the 
copper counter is silence. The battle is 
waged in the realm of prices. Those 
who use copper feel that fundamental 
conditions ought to bring lower copper 
prices, and, as this article is being writ- 
ten, are disinclined to make purchases 
at the seller’s price. The latter feels 
with equal warmth that any significant 
change that comes within the copper 
industry will be favorable and conducive 
to higher prices. He is therefore un- 
willing to give the usual 20 per cent off, 
which has been taking the sting out of 
retail buying. As a result, the price 
quoted for copper by the great pro- 
ducers is to an exceptional extent nomi- 
nal, and occasional sales are made by 
smaller dealers below the market. 

This condition has brought about a 
temporary deadlock in the industry, 
and neither the seller nor the buyer 
wishes to play into the hands of the 
other by irank talking. The result is 
that, despite the worldwide prevalence 
of conversation, little that is illuminat- 
ing is being spoken about copper. Yet 
the interested parties on both sides have 
facilities for finding out what they de- 
sire, and the net result of the endurance 


| test of tongues held in check is that the 





well known public—non-combatants in 
this dispute—is completely deprived of 
knowledge as to developments in copper. 

And, as the politicians remark, to fill 
the great public want of information 
regarding the red metal, this is being 
placed on the record. Writing and re- 
porting are co-operative enterprises, 
and, since relatively few copper folk 
were ready to help in gathering these 
facts, the trade is, I think, not entitled 
to this information. Besides, those few 
timorous souls who revealed their inner 
knowledge would not want their own 
utterances used against them in the in- 
dustrial struggle, and they simply must 
be protected. 

Now that the parties to the dispute 
have been eliminated from the group of 
eligible readers, it is possible to make 
public the unanimous opinion of the 
foremost articulate actors in the drama 
of copper. 

The Copper Industry on Copper 


EADING smelters, refiners, and sell- 
ers of copper were all asked the 
same questions. The principal inquiry 
was, “What is the outlook in the cop- 
per industry ?” 
And without exception these first citi- 
zens of copper (who were prevailed 


upon to express their views) 
rated, “I do not know.” 

The research in each case was pur- 
sued further. 

“Are there any favorable aspects in 
the situation?” was asked. 

And again the heralds of the trade 
(whose tongues were untied) answered 
with astonishing oneness. 

“Europe, our best copper customer 
abroad,” was the composite reply, “now 
has a tremendous potential need for 
copper. We say potential, because the 
demand is not yet effective. Virtually 
every country in the Old World has to 
make up years of construction and re- 
construction to offset the wastes of 
commission and of omission of the war 
years. Besides, the nations of western 
Europe have drawn up an elaborate 
program for developing natural water 
power, and this work will require many 
tons of copper. But Europe is unable 
to exchange enough francs, lire, and 
marks, in their present depreciated con- 
dition, for American copper to fill their 
maximum needs. Germany, which be- 
fore the war, was the copper customer 
par excellence, now must buy sparingly, 
and pay cash for whatever it gets.” 

“Then,” the interviewer interposed, 
as interviewers so frequently do, “isn’t 
it true that Europe’s copper buying 
really hinges on financing? If we would 
lend Europe credit, our copper industry 
would begin to hum as merrily as it 
did when it was contributing with un- 
precedented liberality to the munitions 
of war, would it not?” 

“Yes, and no,” the vocal branch of 
the copper industry answered, realizing 
the futility of oversimplification of com- 
plex events. “Financing Europe’s pur- 
chases would break the blockade in 
trade, and would set delayed industrial 
processes in motion, but copper is not 
a product that can be used alone. It 
is employed in industry, and all the 
other factors, such as fuel, labor, and 
transportation must be in adequate 
supply. 

“The worst seems to be over, and 
prospects of Europe as a copper con- 
sumer seem improved. About three- 
fourths of Europe’s surplus supply of 
scrap copper, which was inherited from 
the war has been used up, and, besides, 
we seem somewhat nearer a solution of 
the credit problem. Already a revolv- 
ing fund has been established to finance 
purchases to France for at least twenty- 
four months, and we hope similar ar- 
rangements will be made with the other 
countries.” 

The clue to the copper situation lies 
in the general economic status of Europe 
and America. On both continents, the 
need for copper is potentially large, be- 
cause neither has yet made up for the 
neglect of construction during the war. 
The theoretical demand will be trans- 
formed into a practical one in propor- 
tion as the economic machines begin to 
function nor- (Continued on page 104) 
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To many, Templar’s superfineness is summed 
up in the poise and power of its supple top 
varve MOtOr .......... alert to every whim 
for speed or test of stamina. 


Yet how soon appreciation widens—how 
quickly Templar ownership reveals that fine, 
consistent quality which spares no detail of 
this car. 


This gives new impetus to that prevailing 
pride of ownership which ‘speaks so elo- 
quently for America’s finest small car. 





Four-Passenger Touring, $2885 
Four-Passenger Sportette, $2885 Two-Passenger Touring Roadster, $2885 
Five-Passenger Sedan, $3785 Three-Passenger Coupe, $3785 
Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 





THe TEMPLAR Motors COMPANY 


2600 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 
Export Dept., 116 Broad St., New York City 
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“Good Will” 54-Foot Great Lakes Express Cruiser owner by Mr. 

Keith Spalding, Chicago, and used at his winter home San Pedro, 

California. Designed and built by the Great Lakes Boat Building 

Corporation. Equipt with a pair of six cylinder Model M-6 Van 
Blerck engines. Speed 3 to 25 M. P. H. 


“(-NOOD WILL” is used for fishing and also 
for cruising. Her owner insisted on a 
minimum speed of 3 M. P.H. and a maximum 
speed of 25 M. P. H. plus perfect control between 
those two limits. 


Previously such control has not been possible on 
Express Cruisers, they could be operated at high speeds 
successfully but not at low speeds. 


But the new Van Blerck engines have remedied this 
condition. With the new Van Blerck system of car- 
buretion and manifolding it is possible to go from full 
ahead to dead slow—the whole arc of the throttl— 
instantly and have the engine answer perfectly. No 
choking or back firing, just an instantaneous answer to 
the throttle command. 


A tremendous assest to a fast boat, this ability to 
maneuver at slow speed, to operate at trolling speeds 
when fishing, to have a power plant which will not 
stall at the critical moment. 


And Van Blerck engines are the only high speed 
éngines which have this dependable control at all speeds 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Works 
OFFICE AND WORKS AT MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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mally. Europe cannot consume copper 
at anything like a maximum pace until 
the arteries of transportation are cleared, 
until an adequate supply of fuel is as- 
sured to industry, and until conditions 


| are created that will encourage labouring 


men to work assiduously. As Europe 
drifts in the indicated direction, her ap- 


| petite for copper will be sharpened, and 


it will be satisfied with heavier pur- 
chases, if the banking accommodations 
can be arranged. And, despite their 
indisposition to speculate philosophically 
about the future, the copper men agreed 
when they were pinned down, that any 
turn that comes in respect to European 
buying will be for the better. 


Copper in America 


YW HETHER the United States joins 
the League of Nations or continues 
to debate the advisability of doing so, 
America cannot permanently isolate it- 
self in the world of copper. For the 
most part, it has been doing that ever 
since war orders were completed, and 
the result has been an enforced cur- 
tailment of the mills’ productivity to 
50, to 60 per cent of their capacity. 
The American people cannot use all the 
copper that can be mined and prepared 
within the national borders, where 75 
per cent of the world’s current output 
is refined. 

And, though domestic sales be larger 
than ever in volume, the copper pro- 
ducers cannot attain full prosperity un- 
less foreigners are buying. Until Spring 
fever and overspeculation threw the 
finances of Japan into a panic, Nippon 


| was an extremely active purchaser of 
| copper. 
| erators have been compelled to sell 


But, for months, Japanese op 


their contracts for copper. They dumped 
their “futures” into the London metals 
market, which caused a decline of eight 
cents a pound there in two months; but 
the smash was largely on paper. 

American copper folk remember the 
Revolutionary War, particularly in re- 
gard to its effect in freeing these colonies 
from England. They refuse therefore 
to take their orders from London, and, 
up to the time of plunging to press, 
the speculative break in London has not 
perceptibly lowered the price quoted by 
the main American producers. 

In domestic commerce, sales of cop- 
per were extraordinarily good during 
the first five months of the year. The 
metal was absorbed quicker than in the 
best pre-war years, and all except for- 
eign trade looked roseate. Then came 
the transportation jam. Raw materials, 
like the mail, were delayed in transit, 
and in many plants the fuel supply ran 
low. Moreover, strikes developed in 
the brass mills of New England, which 
are large copper consumers. (At pres- 
ent, roughly 30 per cent of the copper 
produced goes into brass goods, 50 per 
cent into wire, and the other 20 per 
cent into sheets, castings, and miscel- 
laneous uses.) 

All these depressing factors reduced 


' copper buying, although the books of 


many of the copper consumers were 
stuffed with unfilled orders. The metal 
is usually purchased ninety to a hun- 
dred days before delivery is expected, 
and copper sellers look for a revival of 
domestic demand in the fall. And, al- 
though buyers have been inclined to 
manoeuver for lower prices as a result 
of the halt in buying, they do not deny 
that their need of the essential raw ma- 
terial is great, and is likely to continue 
so. 

The reserve supply of copper, though 
still large, is, of course, being gradually 
depleted by the enterprise of the human 
race, which is becoming more and more 
a race of copper-using animals. The 
transformers of the ore into metal are 
becoming progressively more efficient, 


and, out of a given amount of ore, are 
getting larger returns in salable cop- 
per. Many of the companies reduce 
their cost of production by extracting 
silver, too, from the same ore, and, 
despite its sharp drop in value since the 
first of the year, silver, even at $1 an 
ounce, is far more precious in the avenue 
of dollars than copper at 19 cents a 
pound. 


The Range of Copper Prices 


HE range of copper prices since 1914 

has been remarkable, and accounts 
for the unbounded prosperity of the 
copper companies in 1916, 1917, and 
1918. Electrolytic copper for early de- 
livery was quoted in New York at 14% 
cents in January, 1914, and at 113% 
cents in October, 1914, a price that ise 
now from two to four cents below the 
cost of production, which has risen 
sharply. In 1915, the metal out of 
which pennies are made was sold as 
high as 1914 cents; in 1916, up to 28% 
cents; in 1917, as high as 32 cents; and 
in 1918, at a maximum of 26 cents. 

Then came the armistice, and an im- 
mediate drying up of the war-time de- 
mand for the metal. Plants were not 
able to shut off their production until 
the following spring, and a great sur- 
plus estimated at 1,000,000,000 pounds 
was stored up. The existence of this 
reserve copper on the market tended to 
depress prices, but curtailed production 
and a revived peace-time demand com- 
bined to reduce this surplus to about 
500,000,000 pounds, which copper folk 
think is necessary to guarantee a steady 
flow to consumers under present trans- 
portation conditions. 

In 1919, when Europe, which nor- 
mally takes 45 per cent of the country’s 
copper output, bought only 28 per cent, 
there was unquestionably a_buyer’s 
market in the metal, and, in January, 
copper was quoted at 20 cents a pound, 
in April at 1514 cents; in July, at 21.75 
cents, and at 2214 cents in October. In 
1920, prices have been fluctuating be- 
tween 1914 cents and 17.87 cents, with 
the low point thus far attained about 
midyear. 

But the captains who pilot the 
finances of the copper companies knew 
their Bible well, and during the years 
of fat earnings made provision for the 
lean years. As a result, the principal 
copper companies are passing through 
these days that test their financial 
stamina with substantial surpluses and 
in a good cash position. The potential 
world consumption of the metal is now 
figured at 2,500,000,000 pounds annually. 

In view of the market position of 
copper stocks, perhaps it was not wholly 
unfortunate that the reaction away 
from war prosperity came earliest in 
the copper industry. Through the buoy- 
ant days of 1919, when stocks were 
whirled to hitherto unexplored altitudes 
by optimists turned wild, the copper 
stocks stood apart and resisted the al- 
most universal tendency to rise. The 
copper stocks, not having risen extrava- 
gantly, had little ground to retrace when 
the reaction in securities came, and, as 
conditions in the trade became more 
acute, necessitating in some instances 
reductions of dividends, the stocks de- 
clined in an orderly manner to adjust 
themselves to the situation. 

And now brokers regard the copper 
stocks as being in a strong technical 
position. They assert that they are in 
strong hands,—presumably held by 
those who know the true facts of the 
industry. Around the market place, it 
is felt that the copper stocks have dis- 
counted the evil of shrunken orders, 
and that when the situation changes it 
is likely to be for the better. 

Many brokers hazard the opinion 
that the cop- (Continued on page 106) 
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America’s most exclusive show: 
ing of Men's Derbies and Soft 
Felts made as the English make 
them, Felty, Durable &°Dobbish 
«~»Lobbscoats made as Dobbs 
Hats are made~.~. Dobbs Caps 


Cloth Hats - Gloves - Canes - Umbrellas 
Dobbs €° Co 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 


NEW YORK 


Exclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities 
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perfume in the world- 
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per stocks will rise, when and if money 
conditions relax. They have thought so 
for months, and those who made defi- 
nite predictions are now a little less 
confident of their ability to tell the 
story of to-morrow. 

Even in normal times the copper 
stocks are regarded as speculative, be- 
cause the earnings of the companies 
fluctuate widely. In an era like the 
present, when all the world is driven to 
uncertainty under the stress of economic 
readjustment, the copper stocks involve 
unusual risks. 

For the person who lacks the surplus 
wealth needed to “play the market” 
the best opportunity to make lucrative 
investments since Civil War times ex- 
ists. The multimillionaire is forced by 
the tax system out of the market for 
taxable securities at this very time when 
the demand for capital is larger than 
ever before. Thus, borrowers must pay 
unusual rates to attract dollars. Good 
railroad, industrial, and government 
bonds can be bought to yield between 
6 and 8 per cent, and bonds of a specu- 
lative character 10 per cent and more. 

It is against such allurements that the 
copper stocks must compete. The choice 
is simple for the man who cannot afford 
to lose. The person who believes bounte- 
ous returns await the holders of cop- 
per securities should keep his finger on 
the pulse of the general industrial situa- 
tion, and observe with care what prog- 


ress is being made toward financing 
Europe’s purchases. 

The copper stocks might possibly ap- 
peal to those folk who believe that the 
whole formula for extracting profits out 
of the security market is to “buy ’em 
at the bottom and sell ’em at the top.” 
As a practical proposition, they must 
merely decide for themselves whether 
present prices are rock bottom. 





Investment Booklets and Circulars 


The following circulars and booklets 
will be sent on request: 

Persons expecting to buy Travellers’ 
Checks will perhaps be interested in a 
booklet on this subject issued by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

There is a discussion of the desirable 
features at the present time of French 
Municipal Bonds in the circular pub- 
lished by Messrs. John Muir & Com- 
pany, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

A booklet describing a large number 
of desirable industrial stocks and bonds 
has just been published by Messrs. Hol- 
lister, White & Company of Boston. 

There is a discussion of the advan- 
tages of Trust Companies as executors 
in a booklet published by the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York. 

Those interested in the current in- 
vestments may find profitable informa- 
tion in a new booklet issued by the 
Guarantee Trust Company of New York. 


Political Woman Triumphant 


(Continued from page 57) 


propose? Simply more of them, more 
trains, more trolleys, more subways 
and more buses. Great Heavens! There 
are too many, as it is. All that the 
transportation systems of the United 
States need is simplification, more con- 
ductors and fewer directors, simple, 
straightforward time tables that a wo- 
man can understand, which say frankly 
“A train for Albany leaves at 10 o’clock; 
another one leaves at 11 o’clock,” and 
so on. Another thing: the platforms on 
all our cars and buses are built wrong. 
They face the wrong way. They should 
be turned around so that when the wo- 
men of America get off a car in mo- 
tion they will not be accused of doing it 
backwards. It is high time that this 
outworn masculine pleasantry was abol- 
ished. 
A Single Standard of Beauty 


NE of the most daring and at the 

same time most logical measures 
proposed by our platform is the definite 
assumption by women of the right to be 
as homely as they like. This is man’s 
last stronghold, his ultimate prerogative. 
Why should a moustache be considered 
an ornament on a man’s face and the 
reverse on a woman’s? Has a mous- 
tache sex? Is baldness a crime? I 
challenge Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox to 
meet me in open debate on the subject. 
While I have never won any beauty 
contests, neither can I compete with 
that courageous English woman who 
recently landed on our shores claiming 
to be the homeliest woman in the 
world! All honor to her, say I. She 
unconsciously voiced the great cry of 
revolt which lies dormant in the breasts 
of our thousands of imperfect thirty- 
eights and forty-twos, our short-and- 
stouts, the great capacious mothers of 


our nation who rightly rebel at the 
Ziegfeld and Duncan dancer standard 
held up to them by their hideous hus- 
bands. All honor to that brave woman, 
I say, who, incidentally, was an al- 
most perfect composite likeness of Wil- 
liam S. Hart and Woodrow Wilson— 
which only clinches my point of man’s 
selfish usurpation of the un-beautiful. 

If Mr. Taft is stout, he is called jolly. 
If he were a woman he would be called 
a ton of coal. If an actor’s mask is 
lined with furrows in which he has 
sown his wild oats he is judged rugged 
and interesting. If he were an actress 
—well, he wouldn’t be one, that’s all. 
The manager would drop him out of 
the window—like the President of 
France. 

How do we propose to effect this 
revolutionary change in public senti- 
ment? Ah, that is our secret! 

I could continue through several hun- 
dred examples of constructive legislation 
by which the Woman’s Party proposes 
to lift itself into power. The reform 
of the banking laws, with special ref- 
erence to the balancing of women’s 
check books; the translation into En- 
glish of the income-tax law; the lifting 
of the tax on necessities, such as silk 
stockings, slip-ons, lace falls, and other 
things which lie near to the feminine 
heart, the abolition of the absurd cus- 
tom of asking women their age when 
registering as voters, etc—but it is 
best, I think, to keep some of our great 
issues aS reserve ammunition. I have 
perhaps faintly sketched the outline of 
our magnificent platform which will be 
published in its entirety at a time most 
inopportune—for the other parties. 

Poor Mr. Cox! Unfortunate Mr. 
Harding! Really, my mother’s heart 
aches for those boys! 
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She never knew 


how close she came to happiness 


Between the lines of his letter 
I read the whole unfortunate story 


OMEWHERE there is a girl who will 
never know why “Dick” (which is not 
his real name) suddenly stopped coming 
to see her—when he so apparently had 

been quite interested. Perhaps she wonders 
sometimes what it was—but he could not tell 
her and she will probably never guess. 

He wrote me the story and it made me 
gladder than ever that we have dared to pub- 
lish these articles about perspiration. In spite 
of the sharp comment they have aroused! 

She was, he said, a pretty girl and an in- 
telligent one. She knew how to dress and was 
blessed with personal charm. But—she had 
overlooked one weakness. 

A moment’s impression several times re- 
peated and the thing was done. Never again 
could he think of her quite as he had before. 

How many girls, without knowing it, have 
had a similar experience? 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor 
of perspiration, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. Perspiration under the arms, 
though more active than elsewhere, does not 
always produce excessive and noticeable mois- 
ture. But the chemicals of the body do cause 
noticeable odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, embar- 
rassment even, serves aS a nervous stimulus 


sufficient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware of this 
subtle odor at times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any other 
essential of personal cleanliness. They give it 
the regular attention that they give to their 
hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, a 
toilet lotion specially prepared to correct both 
perspiration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance 
of perfect daintiness that women are demand- 
ing—that consciousness of perfect grooming so 
satisfying to men. It really corrects the cause 
of both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week. At night before retiring, put it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust 
on a little talcum. The next morning, bathe 


the parts with clear water. The underarms 
will remain sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily baths 
do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will find 
in Odorono complete relief from this distress- 
ing and often expensive annoyance. If you 
are troubled in any unusual way, or have had 
any difficulty in finding relief, let us help you 
solve your problem. Write today for our free 
booklet. You'll find some very interesting in- 
formation in it about all perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 220 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de l’Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Amer- 
icaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2. For 
Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, 
Mexico City. For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 


220 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LUXURY THAT PRESERVES THE THOROUGHBRED 
DISTINCTIVENESS OF SIMPLICITY IS THE STAMP 
OF HUDSON ENCLOSED CAR CHARM. EACH OF 
THIS VARIETY OF TYPES IS NOTABLE FOR EX- 
QUISITE FINISH AND DETAIL. AND ALL ARE UN- 
LIMITED IN RANGE OF UTILITY AND PERFORMANCE 
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\ Antiques, like Latin 

: quotations, must be 

used correctly to be 

effective. Whether 

the room be wholly 

ie -antique or partly 
modern, each piece ‘ 
must assimilate with : 
the others, for there | : 

: is a wide difference | ; 

E between a mixture \. 

and a confusion. ti 





The grouping 
shown on. this | 
page is assem- 
bled from a great 
collection of fine 
18th Century 
English pieces, 
newly arrived. 
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A Merry Ghost Story 
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‘ 
Frappan ¢ son talon; 
La Mort, a Minuit, joue un air de d 
Zig-et-zig-et-zig, sur son violon 
“FA . T IS MIDNIGHT. Twelve solemn strokes stories in the Estey Musical Library, made avail- 





from the old bell tower that keeps watch 
over the churchyard at its feet proclaim 
this fact and give signal for a strange 
scene. Death with his violin tucked snugly 
beneath his bony chin, beats time with his heel 
ona mossy tombstone, “zig-a-zig-a-zig”, and plays 
a merry dance tune. One by one the skeletons 
rise from their resting places and join the dance. 
Woven in the mazes of the waltz one hears the 
melancholy sighing of the night wind, the 
branches of the lindens rubbing against one 
another, and the rattle and scuffle of bony feet 
over the lichened stones. Suddenly the cock 
crows and sends the jocular, gruesome crew 
scurrying back to their graves, while Death, still 
fiddling, vanishes over the nearest hill. 
aint-Saens’ “Dance of Death” is one of the 


able in all its picturesque imagery by the Estey 
Residence Pipe Organ. In the arrangement for 
the Estey Organ the weird suggestion of this 
symphonic poem is given a power and interest 
that make it an unusual evening's entertainment 
for a group of friends sitting late around the big 
fire, telling ghost stories. 

Just let the Estey Organ tell this old tale by 


Saint-Saéns, and you will get some intimation of 


the never failing delight, wonder, thrill that 
organ music always yields, of the vast resource 
found in a well selected library of orchestral 
music. 

Tre Estey Orcan Company, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
Studios in New York, 11 West 49th Street; Philadelphia, 1701 
Walnut Street: Chicago, Lvon & Healy; Boston, 120 Boylston 


Street : Los Angeles, 633 South Hill Street; London, 12 Rathbon 
Place, Oxtord Street. 
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Belts That Stay Put 
At Any Desired Girth 
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The distance between the buckle 
holes of the ordinary buckle type of 
belt is often too great or too small 
for comfort. 
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Hickok Buckles are provided with a 
patented ratchet device that permits 
a permanent holding of the belt at 
any desired girth. 
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Hickok Belts and Buckles are made 
in a wide variety of distinctive designs 
and leathers. They are worn by the 
most discriminating of better dressed 
men and women. 
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Obtainable at all leading stores. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Artist Enters the Close-up 


(Continued from page 79) 


the intention in his case is to graduate 
out of interior decoration into direc- 
tion. Pointing the way more decidedly, 
Norman-Bel Geddes, the young designer 
of opera and stage settings, is uniting 
with Rob Wagner, the prose laureate of 
Hollywood, in a project for the joint 
production of a new type of motion 
picture. 


The Early Development of the Movies 


GUPERFICIALLY, here is the logic 
of the movie magnates. They have 
tried various methods of production 
and emphasized various factors in the 
process. First there was the day of the 
company, the day when the public went 
to see a “Biograph” or an “NYMP,” 
rather than the work of D. W. Griffith 
and Mary Pickford or Thomas H. Ince 
and W. S. Hart. With the break-up of 
the old-line companies came the ascend- 
ancy of the star. The discovery by the 
public, as well as the producers, that 
the presence of some particular set of 
curls did not necessarily insure a well- 
told story, resulted in a tendency to ex- 
ploit the director. Even with star and 
director accounted for, there seemed to 
be a weak spot in the motion picture 
armour; somebody noticed that the 
scenario writers were usually long on 
technique and short on human material. 
The result was the starring of popular 
writers like Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart. The fact 
that these diverse factors—star, director 
and author—usually fail to fuse, has led 
one or two perspicacious persons to the 
notion that moving pictures might be 
more picturesque and more moving if 
someone who understood human emo- 
tions from the pictorial angle assumed 
some sort of supervision over the whole 
process. 

Roughly, this means bringing to the 
screen a considerable part of the revolu- 
tionary ideas and revolutionary meth- 
ods which Gordon Craig and Adolph 
Appia have at last thrust down the 
theatre’s throat. It means pushing these 
theories a little farther than they have 
gone even in Reinhardt’s Deutsches 
Theater and Stanislawski’s Moscow Art 
Theater. It means putting the artist 
completely in control of the whole pro- 
cess of production. 

Like any healthy art in the first surge 
of life, the moving picture has travelled 
unconsciously much farther toward its 
necessary goal than many observers of 
its brief career would suspect. 
purely decorative side, the American 
screen antedated the American theatre 
in accepting and using large parts of 
Craig’s philosophy. The Belasco tradi- 
tion of rich detail had come to the 
screen through the Lasky Company’s 
employment of Mr. Belasco’s assistant, 
Wilfred Buckland, as art director; but 
the discovery of “Lasky lighting”—a 
flood of illumination from one direction 
—soon subordinated mere detail to a 
general warmth and richness of effect, 
centering about the actors. Robert 
Brunton, art director for Thomas H. 
Ince, took the next and perhaps most 
important step when he began to con- 
centrate his lighting upon the actors 
in the drama by blotting out the greater 
part of his very solid settings in what 
seemed natural shadows. This made for 
a certain vivid dramatic quality in the 
light, and drew attention where it be- 
longed, upon the actor. 


Flashes of Pictorial Power 


HEN the Goldwyn forces, then 

uniting Arthur Hopkins and Edgar 
Selwyn with old-line motion picture 
men, first brought the painter upon the 
screen, it accomplished two new things. 
In Polly of the Circus, the film that 
Everett Shinn worked upon, night 
scenes were actually taken at night for 
the first time, and successful and artistic 


On the. 


artificial exteriors were produced. In 
Baby Mine Hugo Ballin, the mural dec- 
orator, began to introduce simplified 
settings. He eliminated useless detail, 
He used large spaces of clear wall with 
restrained detail. In the decoration he 
began to suggest more of the habits and 
nature of the characters of the story 
than had at that time been attempted 
on the stage. Now, as the head of his 
own company, he is ready for more 
daring experiments. 

Since Ballin brought simplification 
and suggestion into the movies—now 
almost three years ago—many attempts, 
both casual and deliberate, have been 
made at pictorial reform. Thus, under 
Maurice Tourneur, Ben Carré has tried, 
not very happily, to wed an artificial, 
poster-like sort of scenery to plays like 
Prunella and The Blue Bird. Just as 
Baron de Meyer adapted to photo- 
graphic portraiture the “back lighting” 
of the screen, D. W. Griffith has utilized 
the soft focus of art photography in 
The Greatest Thing in the World and 
Broken Blossoms to _ beautify and 
heighten the emotion of the close-up. 
Through all the work of the best direc- 
tors of the past three years run vagrant 
flashes of a pictorial power, which, 
whether deliberate or accidental, have 
heightened the dramatic effectiveness of 
scene after scene. I recall the simple and 
shining visions of Joan of Arc in Paul 
Powell’s Susan Rocks the Boat; Allan 
Dwan’s first scenes in Panthea, full of 
the true spirit of music; George Loane 
Tucker’s two moving yet discreet ex- 
pressions of youthful passion in The 
Hypocrites and The Manxman; the 
bare cathedral piers in the coronation 
scene of the De Mille-Buckland Joan 
the Woman; Christy Cabanne’s appli- 
cation of Degas to his dancer in Diane 
of the Follies; Irvin Willat’s idyllic 
countryside in the opening of Civiliza- 
tion, and the many beautiful scenes 
which Marshall Neilan linked with the 
gripping contrast of Mary Pickford’s 
poignant little slavey in Stella Maris. 
In each of these cases it was not mere 
physical beauty that the director 
achieved, but a beauty expressive of 
dramatic action. 


Moving Picture Manners 


OW, of course, I have catalogued 

not a tenth of the notable bits that 
I have seen in the past three or four 
years, not a hundredth of the total 
good output, and not one ten-thou- 
sandth of the dull, ugly and inexpres- 
sive scenes that have raced across the 
silver sheet since The Birth of a Na- 
tion. All that the directors have done 
by sudden flashes of inspiration, and 
all that the art itself has accomplished 
in its evolution from “Lasky lighting” 
to Ballin’s simpler settings is almost 
trivial beside the mass of ugliness and 
bad taste with which the ignorance of 
the bulk of the motion picture directors 
has filled the screen and killed their 
drama. 

This ignorance runs all the way from 
an inability to guess the emotions of a 
Wall Street broker who finds his wife 
enamoured of a Greenwich Village art- 
ist, to the habits of his valet and the 
decorations of his Adam drawing-room. 
Whatever these new artists of the screen 
may accomplish when they at last re- 
place the third-rate actors and broken- 
down stage managers who at present 
have the last word on the screen, their 
first business, and the thing by which 
they will prove their right to director- 
ship, will be the making over of the 
laughable interiors, grotesque clothing, 
misplaced ‘furniture, impossible lighting 
and boorish manners which now clog 
and divert the photoplay’s stream of 
emotion. 

The most ignorant of directors could 
quickly, easily (Continued on page 112) 
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are distinguished bya quiet, simple 
elegance that has not been success- 
fully imitated. It comes, first.from 
intrinsic quality in materials and 
workmanship; second, from a sure 
knowledge of the requirements of 
good taste in footwear. There are 
“THREE STORES 


NEW YORK: 583 Fifth -Avenue, 
and One East Thirty-fifth Street 
CHICAGO: 326 Michigan Avenue,S9 


Satisfactory service-by-post to 
all parts of the world 
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ERHAPS never before has the 
buying public shown such in- 
stant appreciation of a car. 


The ten points of Briscoe super- 
iority are already famous as the 
standards of comparison in the 
light-car field. 


Coupled with Briscoe beauty of 
line and Briscoe economy of 
operation, this new Briscoe gives 
you all you desire in a car—and 
at a price that’s right. 


Touring Car 
Four-door Sedan 


Ask the nearest Briscoe dealer— 
or write for booklet. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
Brockville, Ontario 


54-Inch Springs 
long and flat—make the roughest road 


smooth and enjoyable, because of their 
easy action and freedom from recoil, 
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The Artist Enters the Close-up 


(Continued from page 110) 


and cheaply find men and women 
who could put these matters right— 
if it weren’t that their ignorance pre- 
vents them from knowing their er- 
rors, as well as the sort of persons 
with enough experience of life to set 
them on the right track. An intelli- 
gent butler or two could put these 
movie valets into proper clothing, and 
stop their constant bowing to “the 
master.” A sub-deb could get them 
safely through a house party, and any 
one of a thousand decorator’s assist- 
ants could keep them from mixing 
what I have heard called “Louis Quince” 
furniture with a Louis Quatorze set- 
ting. As for humbler milieux and less 
fine-spun emotions—it does not seem 
impossible that among the players and 
cameramen about them these directors 
might find a man or two less blind than 
themselves to the ordinary things of 
life through which they have passed. 


The Case of Joseph Urban 


O long, of course, as the present type 
of director continues his autocratic 
sway, the road of the artist—or the 
supervising butler—will be rocky, in- 
deed. The case of Urban is demonstra- 





An Italian courtyard as designed and lighted by Mr. Urban. : 
of the patio is built up with charming simplicity, rich in suggestive detail, 
and lighted so as to convey the impression of a warm sunlight 


tion enough. For almost a year, he 
has been working for the Hearst or- 
ganization under what are probably 
the happiest circumstances that any art- 
ist is likely to encounter; yet the illus- 
trations reproduced with this article 
should show the extraordinary difficul- 
ties under which any man labors who 
tries to give the average director either 
intelligent and beautiful lighting or an 
appropriate background. 

In the two photographs of the artist’s 
studio in The Restless Sex the impos- 
sibility of making a director light a 
room through its window (or, at any 
rate, to seem to do so) is characteristi- 
cally shown. In the beautiful and elu- 
sive photograph in which the discon- 
solate artist sits bowed like his statue, 
Urban has arranged his lights to suit his 
own notions of charm and reality. The 
light of the scene appears to come from 
the window. In the other photograph 
the director has rearranged his lighting 
battery so that it streams down the 
walls above the window in a ludicrous- 
ly impossible fashion. Another set of 
photographs shows a patio lit by Urban 
with variety, discretion and warmth, 
and relit (Continued on page 114) 
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The same scene, redecorated by the director with the garlands and 


streamers of a second class cabaret. 


The lighting has lost all suggestion 


of anything but calcium 
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Why Not Think About 


Your Underwear 


RANKLIN’S saying that if you want a The mark “Allen A” will in the future be 


thing done right you must do it your- stamped on each garment as the Maker’s 
self, applies with peculiar force to a man’s pledge of responsibility to you. 
selection of underwear. 
4 mera “Allen”—the name of the Makers; and 
Most underwear is bought, not by men but i nila ated ames oh Gian week Maees 
for them. grade. 


Not from a concentrated line of known 
value, but from a mixed stock. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for the 
dealer to concentrate on a line that is giving 
underwear service of the highest type to 
millions of men and boys. 


Allen A Cooper’s-Bennington Underwear 
comes direct from the Mill to your dealer. 
All weights for all seasons—for men and 
boys. Underwear of uniform quality and 
dependable value. 


“Allen A” is the Maker’s mark of identifi- It will pay you to give more thought to 


cation on the famous Cooper’s-Bennington your underwear—and your dealer to con- 
Spring Needle Underwear, with its thirty centrate on a line that will live up to the 
years of established reputation. best you can ask from it. 


Qe Makers mark 
of Identification on 
Black Cat 
HOSiERY 
Reinforc ed 


Coopers-Bennington 


UNDERWEAR 
Spring Necdle 








_ The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1920, The Allen A Company 
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COATS 


There is a feeling of bigness and 
friendliness in a Lanpher_ coat that 
commends it to the manly man—a 
style that impresses without intrud- 
ing. 

The same rugged character and aris- 
tocratic style identify all Lanpher 
coats whether of leather, fur, cloth 
or lined with sheep pelts. 


LANPHER, SKINNER & CO. 


Established 1876 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Artist Enters the Close-up 


(Continued from page 112) 


blankly or with impossible shadows 
by the director. A still more inter- 
esting comparison lies between a din- 
ing-room designed and built by Ur- 
ban and the room which the director 
insisted on having in its place. The 
story called for the apartment of a very 
sympathetic and imaginative millionaire, 
who had made his fortune in the lum- 
ber business. Since he showed himself 
a man of modern sympathies and ideas, 
Urban felt that he would turn the de- 
signing of his house over to an archi- 
tect of modern tendencies, who would 
use as much wood as possible in the 
interior because he was building for a 
man who valued and loved wood. It 
was not a conception that appealed to 
the director. He scrapped the elabo- 
rate and beautiful set, and got one to 


Gauguin 


suit his own ideas. From the ill-com- 
posed doorway to the “dining suite” of 
furniture, from the three negro caterers’ 
assistants to the ostentatious lace table- 
cloth, the director has fitted perfectly 
the atmosphere of his production to the 
mood imposed upon his players. 

I have said nothing of the stories 
which the new artists of the screen will 
be expected to vivify, because while 
most of the fables of the films are 
almost unbelievable, plenty of good fic- 
tion has been screened—damnably. It 
will be their business to see that the 
motion picture lavishes its expensive 
and assiduous attentions upon interest- 
ing, plausible, human and _screen-wise 
material. That should not be a difficult 
task, compared to ousting the directors 
who now make screen life hideous, 


Revisited 


(Continued from page 71) 


but a missionary who was called to his 
deathbed shortly after his decease and 
was unlikely to be biased in his favour, 
was able to say that he was “umn char- 
mant homme,’ whose influence upon 
and on behalf of the natives was good, 
and ever on the side of right—speaking 
humanly and politically. 

The police administration of the Mar- 
guesas islands was corrupt in the ex- 


treme in those days and the natives 
were exploited shamelessly by the 
French officials. Gauguin alone was 


their champion. On this page there is 
a letter which he addressed to his lawyer, 
one of half a dozen that he wrote, ex- 
p'aining his difficulties and demanding 
assistance on behalf of the natives 
against the French Government. 


March 2, 1903. 
Monsicur le Délégué des Marquises, 

On account of the disasters which 
have recently burst upon our island and 
also on account of the famine which is 
to be feared, I come, in the name of 
humanity, to beg for the natives, who 
cannot defend themselves, not only legal 
assistance, but also pity. 

Please accept, Monsieur le Délégueé, 
the assurance of my distinguished senti- 
ments 


Paul Gauguin. 


The Death of Gauguin 


T was indeed the trouble he had over 

a matter of this kind, war against 
the local tyrant, which caused the clot 
on the brain from which he died. He 
was worried to death by the system of 
Society he tried to flee from, and the 
breath was no sooner out of his body 
than his enemy went through his house 
in an official capacity and searched his 
effects—incidentally stealing a few por- 
table articles of vertu, among which 
was a walking stick handle, carved by 
Gauguin,—the excuse being that it was 
“obscene.” 

No doubt some auctioneer will dis- 
cover these things some day, for it is 
not likely that they were destroyed. 
And these, alas, are not the only things 
which Gauguin created that are lost. 
It is said that he wrote a long Mss. 
discussion of the four Gospels upon 
which he worked for five or six years, 
and another composition also was seen 
by several of his intimates called Con- 
seils @ ma fille, which was filled with 
witty utterance and poignant. satire. 
Noa Noa shows sufficiently what Gau- 
guin could do in literature. He was, 
like so many great artists, a brilliant 
amateur with his pen, and it is to be 
hoped that the Mss. will some day re- 
appear. 

Of the house he built 
quesas, nothing remains 


in the Mar- 
now but the 


swimming pool he dug and the fran- 
gipani trees which he planted with his 
own hand. He called it The House of 
Joy—and he wrote upon it a legend 
addressed to women: 
Soyez mystérieuses, et vous 
Serez heureuses. 

The garden gate-posts were adorned 
with two grotesque figures carved in 
wood—one a caricature of the local 
Catholic Bishop, and the other, I think, 
representing Saint Catherine. He did 
not love the Church, nor was he loved 
by it again, for he set up before his 
house in Atua, a figure of one of the 
ancient Gods of the islands, under 
which he inscribed, to the horror of the 
missionaries: 

Les dieux sont morts. 

Atua se meurt de leur mort. 

Truer word never was writ. The island 
people are dying fast—their Gods are 
already dead and the thin veneer of 
Christianity has done no more than 
stifle them. Their hearts are with the 
ancient Gods of the earth and sky and 
seas they know—and very soon all will 
be dead together. 

One little anecdote may be recorded 
of Gauguin. A _ hurricane struck his 
island one year and a tidal wave washed 
away into the sea nearly the whole of 
the property belonging to a native neigh- 
bour whose ground abutted upon his 
own. The man was in great sorrow in 
consequence. Upon hearing his story, 
Gauguin gave him at once and out- 
right a considerable portion of his own 
holding—nor was he content to give it 
with words alone. Knowing how the 
people were oppressed, he took the 
trouble to see that his title was prop- 
erly secured by law, so that it could 
not be afterwards disputed and taken 
from him. 

In O'Brien’s book, White Shadows of 
the South Seas, we read that his grave 
is nameless and unknown. It may help 
to record that he was buried by the 
Roman Catholics—and therefore within 
their cemetery—no doubt there are some 
people living who remember where his 
body lies—and perhaps some day 4 
stone may mark the spot where the 
great artist who, if he lived not per- 
fectly, yet loved the natives with a 
more unselfish love than the excellent 
officials and missionaries who have de- 
stroyed, beyond hope, a fine race of 
men whose very name may _ become 
nothing more than a myth, almost in 
our lifetime. 

Throughout the earth the third-rate 
white man is like a blight upon the 
simple and uncivilized peoples, and none 
but the artists and a tiny percentage of 
the first-rate among us has even @ 
shadow of regret or ever thinks of the 
hint of a remedy. 
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VANITY FAIR 


| The Golden Age of the Dandy 


(Continued from page 61) 


coat. He himself describes his progress 
between two lines of gaping spectators 
as like that of the Israelites passing be- 
tween the walls of the Red Sea. Which 
shows that the dandies no longer en- 
joyed their former popular approval. 
Yet even so serious-minded a young 
man as Robert Browning was still able 
to present himself in ringlets and yel- 
low gloves. 

But the reign of the dandies was over. 
The young queen was about to ascend 
the throne and bring in a long regime 
of domestic virtue. Side whiskers, black 
broadcloth and checked trousers laid a 
sober and genteel siege to languishing 
young ladies on haircloth sofas. Life, 
which had been so cooly ironic, so ex- 
quisitely vain, became a matter of high- 
minded seriousness and satisfied con- 
templation of the new mechanical in- 
dustrialism, the British aristocracy and 
a beneficent evolution, moving, none 
knew how, but quietly and to the meas- 
ures of a Tennysonian recital toward 
“one far off, divine event.” 

So the XIXth century moved to its 
close, pervaded by only one character- 
istic of dandyism—extreme self-satisfac- 
tion in its own perfections. Its gar- 


| ments, which had begun with a sort of 











democratic concealment alike of well- 
turned leg and shrivelled shank, ended 
by making both cylindrical and ugly. 
King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, 
was a limited arbiter of fashion, who 
occasionally caught something of the 
true manner of the dandy. But time 
and circumstance were against him. His 
only success in relieving the general ill- 
grace of the period was his revival of 
small clothes for formal court dress. 
Toward the end of the century came 


the Aesthetes, with Oscar Wilde at their 
head. Lily in hand, one eye cast wist- 
fully toward the faded beauty of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, the other craftily set 
on publicity, he made a brief march 
down Pall Mall. But Wilde not only 
lacked the necessary taste, he violated 
the first principles of dandyism, which 
is to move with superior grace in a 
circle limited by convention. The suc- 
cessor of Brummell, when he comes, will 
accomplish his purpose, not through 
violent changes, but through a series of 
minute modifications of the prevailing 
habits. 

Almost the only man living who suc- 
cessfully recalls the grand manner %f 
the Regency is not an Englishman at 
all, but a Spaniard, in fact the King of 
the Spaniards. His success as a dandy 
is probably due not so much to an in- 
fallible taste as to his lonely position 
in a society very old and very compli- 
cated with aristocratic traditions. 

To speak now of a Beau or a Blood, 
an Incroyable or a Dandy, is to evoke a 
smile. The man who first used starch 
for aneckcloth is dismissed with a sneer, 
while the man who invented the patent 
machine for taking out potato eyes is 
hailed as a benefactor of his country. 
Let who will erect statues to the use- 
ful citizens who create a demand for 
useless appliances, who discover a later 
and dryer form of breakfast food, who 
add fifty-seven new varieties of pickles 
to the already superfluous fifty-seven. 
I shall not subscribe. I shall save my 
pennies to buy a hand-carved snuff-box 
and, having bought it, remember be- 
tween sneezes the men who regarded 
living as an art; possibly, since life 
seemed to them useless, as a fine art. 


Jacob Ben Ami 


(Continued from page 51) 


Lange’s tragi-comedy, Samson and De- 
lilah. Two roéles could hardly be far- 
ther apart: the first, objective, exter- 
nally picturesque,—the second, intro- 
spective almost to a pathological de- 
gree; the first, towering with brute 
bravado,—the second, a compressed and 
quivering bundle of nerves—and_ yet 
Ben Ami bridges the chasm with an 
ease our stage has forgotten since the 
death of Richard Mansfield. 


HE first play for the actor’s great 

adventure into the English tongue 
will probably be Samson. It is the 
work of a contemporary Danish dra- 
matist and Ben Ami brought it in manu- 
script to this country six years ago. It 
is an intense version of the triangle of 
passion, done somewhat in the manner 
of Ibsen but with a more picturesque 
and romantic treatment. Other plays 





are under consideration to follow Sam- 
son—a late work of Leonid Andreieff, 
one of Hirshbein’s idylls of Russian 
village and field, and something drama- 
tized from Dostoievsky. 

The future of Jacob Ben Ami is not 
a matter of doubt to those who have 
seen him. The outlook of the institu- 
tion which has passed him on to a 
larger public has less of certainty. It 
may be that the young players who are 
coming from overseas to take his place 
at the Jewish Art Theatre will disclose 
unsuspected talents. Or it may be that, 
without him, the regime at the Garden 
will suffer the ironic fate which often 
overtakes institutions and, having af- 
forded genius its fling at a larger world, 
pass on into obscurity. In any case, 
the year of 1919-1920 at the Garden 
has written itself securely into New 
York’s theatrical annals. 
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On the London Theatre of 1920 


(Continued from page 47) 


song back into dialogue, is difficult and 
unusual, the airs are for the most part 
unfamiliar, and so delicate that too 
heavy an emphasis would entirely de- 
stroy their beauty. 

And yet I do not believe that I have 
ever seen in London an audience more 
completely enraptured. More amazing 
still, we became, all of us, from the 
front row of the stalls to the back row 
of the gallery, part of that affair, shar- 
ing in Macheath’s devilries, sympathiz- 
ing in his escapes, confessing a liking 
against our better judgment for Ma 
Peachum and echoing in our hearts that 
plaintive cry that runs through all the 
melodies : 


“Ah! how happy could I be 
With either— 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 


Here is a success that gives’one splendid 
confidence in the future of the British 
stage. Authors, artists, actors, singers 
and, above all, producers, British,—the 
spirit British, the setting British; a 
thing that I believe no foreigner in the 
world could have done half so well. 

And, after all, is not this in all the 
arts what we should try to secure? Is 
it not his own country with which, 
finally, every artist should be concerned ? 
When you see Miss Albanesi in Gals- 
worthy’s new play; when you see Alma 
Taylor’s cockney girl in Alf’s Button; 
when you see Ranalow’s Captain Mac- 
heath, you smell Sussex Downs, and 
Cornish lanes and Piccadilly at five of 
the evening. Foreign countries are good 
for the soul (provincialism is the enemy, 
I devoutly believe, of all true progress) ; 
but a man knows, in his life-time but a 
few things well and those things he 
knows by instinct and not through any 
external impressions. 

It is just in this direction that I be- 
lieve the British stage to be at length 
advancing. Barrie’s Mary Rose may 
not be a perfect play; it may be, as I 
believe Sacha Guitry said after wit- 
nessing it, suitable only for audiences 
under four years of age, but it has, in 
its second act at any rate, something 
that not Nono, nor Berg-op-Zoom, nor 
Mon Peére avait Raison show the slight- 
est conciousness of,—something more 
eternal than telephones, more moving 
than the infidelities of a town bachelor 
and a hotel chamber-maid. 

We have been recently told that the 
cinema invasion is going to silence 


this new dramatic movement. We are 
told that the theatres are now so ex- 
pensive, the cinema so cheap; the the- 
atres so difficult of access, the cinema 
so easy; the theatre-rents so high, the 
cinema rents so low,—that the theatre 
is doomed. 
I do not believe a word of it. 


Will the Cinema Decline? 


FANCY, indeed, that a tendency is 

already to be found in exactly the 
opposite direction. I hear on all sides 
complaints of the monotony of the 
films; the repetition of the same story 
over and over again, the now far too 
familiar stunts of the great cinema stars, 
the complete and devastating absence of 
intellectual appeal in the pictures that 
are shown. 

A number of years have now passed 
and the many prophecies of the ap- 
proaching improvement of the pictures 
are still unfulfilled. In spite of the 
money spent and the seriousness of the 
promoters, details are still so careless 
that it is incredible that they should be 
passed. To quote an instance, the En- 
glish high-life scenes of Male and Fe- 
male, the adaptation of  Barrie’s 
Admirable Crichton (an American pic- 
ture, if I mistake not), were amazing 
in the incorrectness of their detail. In- 
deed, during my nine months stay in 
the United States, I saw only three 
pictures that showed real artistry and 
care in their productions:  Griffith’s 
Broken Blossoms, Ince’s Behind the 
Door, with some magnificent acting by 
Hobart Bosworth, and The Miracle 
Man. 

No, until the cinema can advance, 
both intellectually and artistically, it 
can not threaten the stage. Even were 
that to occur the stage has still the in- 
comparable advantage of the living fig- 
ure. Lucien Guitry himself, as Pas- 
teur, will always be worth a million 
photographic reproductions of him, and 
where is the photo-play that will give 
me the exquisite pleasure of hearing 
Macheath singing to his ladies in the 
second act of The Beggar’s Opera; of 
seeing Richard III, on his living white 
horse outside the Tower; of watching, 
for that delicious twinkle in Berry’s 
eyes as he discovers that, once more, he 
has broken through his troubles and is 
permitted a little song and dance? 

Meanwhile, Nineteen Twenty is, in 
truth, a year that London may—dra- 
matically, at any rate—feel proud of. 
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American visitors to London are most 
cordially welcomed at VICKERY’S. 


| You will find there just the gifts 
you want to take back besides many 
useful and fascinating ideas for personal 
and household use. 


“The largest and most charming 
collection of novelties in Europe.” 


Fine Jewellery, Gem Watches, Clocks, Solid 
Gold and Silver Ware, Tortoiseshell, Ivory, 
Enamel, Fans, Bronzes; Beautiful Leather 
Goods of All Kinds, Hand Bags, Dressing 
Cases, Motor Bags, Motor Tea and Luncheon 
Cases, Manicure and Dressing Tables, Card 
and Liqueur Tables, Writing and Work 
Tables, etc., etc. 


DON'T FAIL TO PAY A VISIT TO 
177-183 REGENT ST. LONDON, W. I 








<CIULHERY 
A Lovely Manicure Case in Finely Figured Solid Tortoiseshell 
Also made Oval Shape and in Blonde and Semi-Blonde Tortoiseshell 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on request 




























“Best Knit’’ Hosiery 
is not only “best 
knit,” but it is the 
best hosiery — be- 
cause of its service- 
able quality along 
with its extreme 
sheerness. 





The greatest care is 
exercised in knitting. 
The toes and heels are 
unusually strong, but 
never cumbersome. 


“Best Knit’ is always 
full length and the 


sizes are accurate. 


Always insist on “‘Best 
Knit’’ and receive sat- 
isfaction. 


Obtainable in a full 
range of colors and 
most desirable weights 
and styles. Silk, lisle, 
silk plaited and silk 


lisle. 





See your dealer. If un- 
able to obtain, write 
us direct. Milwaukee 
Hosiery Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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After 10 Days 


Your teeth may also glisten 


lll statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth now glisten 
as they have not done before. 
You see them everywhere. 

A new method of teeth clean- 
ing has, in late years, come into 
very wide use. Thousands of 
dentists are urging it. Multitudes 
of people have proved it and 
adopted it. And every person is 
now offered a free ten-day test. 


To combat the film 


The purpose is to combat the 
film which causes most tooth 
troubles. Film is that viscous 
coat you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. In the 
months between your. dental 
cleanings it may do a ceaseless 
damage. 

It is the film-coat that dis- 
colors, not the teeth. Film is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 


decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few escape 


Very few people have escaped 
some of these tooth troubles, de- 
spite the daily brushing. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve film, so the tooth brush 
has left much of it intact. 


Dental research has for many 
years sought a way to fight this 
film, and the way has now been 
found. Many clinical tests have 
amply proved its efficiency. And 
now leading dentists everywhere 
are urging its adoption. 

The method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
millions of people are now en- 
joying its benefits. 


one who asks 


But now a harmless activating 
method enables us to constantly 
fight the film-coat in this way. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 


Sent to any 


The Pepsodent results are 
quick and apparent. Everyone 
who sees them will desire them. 
So, to spread the facts, a 10-Day 
Tube is sent to anyone who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery has made 
pepsin possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. 


are more important. The results 
may be life-long in extent. Cut 
out the coupon so you won’t for- 
get. 


Pépsodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film com- 
batant combined with two 
other m od ern requisites. 
Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in 
large tubes. 








10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 711, 1104 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of 
Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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Do this now, for few things | 





VANITY FAIR 


The Turn of the Worm 


(Continued from page 49) 


One was called Speeches by 100 Per 
Cent Americans, 1920. Others looked 
like a file of the Congressional Direc- 
tory, and there was one huge volume 
lettered What Does this University 
Stand For? 

Suddenly there was a shrill scream: 
“Let me through,” and little Hicks of 
Cornell, 54, coxswain of the freshman 
crew and, apparently, not more than 
fifteen years of age, kicked and wriggled 
through the intervening legs and jumped 
on the platform. “I will speak,” he 
piped, “I demand the right.” He ran 
up and down the platform before the 
row of presidents, shaking his little fist 
and jerking out his words: 

“A, B, C, D. Three and three make 
six. What is good is better than bad, 
and what is bad is worse than good, 
and what we need is manly man and 
womanly woman! Now, we do not ex- 
pect precocity of a college president. 
Still less do we expect that a college 
president will ever become blasé in re- 
gard to any matter under the sun. No- 
body asks you to think of anything. 
You can go on for another hundred 
years and think of nothing except what 
is involved in the dictionary definition 
of words in common use. You may 
think black is one color and white is 
another straight to the end of your days. 
But you shan’t go on for another hun- 
dred years saying so! 

“Neither I nor any other freshman 
desire that you yourselves grow up. But 
we do insist that you shall not discour- 
age others from doing so. You simply 
shall not say that an honest man is more 
needed in the community than a dishon- 
est man, and that it is the duty of 
citizens to be dutiful. We won’t stand 
it. The scandal has gone on long 
enough. It drags us down to your 
level. There are always people who 
don’t understand the situation, even 
now, and they say if presidents are like 
that, what must a freshman be! It’s 
stupid of them, but they say it. We’ve 
got some years of life behind us, if you 
haven’t, and we can’t endure identifica- 
tion with the total blankness of your 
mental inexperience. After hearing your 
speeches, people want to hold us on 
their knees. We'll stuff down your con- 
founded throats—” 

“Here, now,” shouted Ball, taking 
Hicks by the shoulder, “cut that out, 
you young brute; get off the platform. 
Talking to them as if they were a lot of 
sophisticated high school—” Hicks 
began to cry. “I don’t care,” he whim- 


pered; “Whenever my little sister reads 
their speeches in the papers, she always 
makes fun of me.” 


A Ukase to Presidents 


BAe apologized to the presidents for 
the rudeness of young Hicks and 
then explained to them the League’s in- 
tentions. The student body, said he, 
was not attacking presidents as univer- 
sity executives; it was simply suppres- 
sing them as university spokesmen. The 
officer next in rank or age in each uni- 
versity would assume charge and would 
consult them freely upon university af- 
fairs so long as they remained in the 
immaturity home. But their functions 
as spokesmen would be performed by 
men chosen from the sophomore class. 
Exasperation at the language of presi- 
dential platforms had been gathering for 
many years. Protest had been unavail- 
ing, and ridicule had not been even un- 
derstood. 

Thirty years ago when the sense of 
humour was barely emerging, the absurd- 
ity of this language had been perceived. 
Even in 1920, even in the dismal and 
rudimentary pages of a comic paper 
called Life they would find passages 
from their speeches cited simply as 
jokes. These same passages were still 
repeated seriously on platforms. This 
was not a revolt of youth against age; 
it was simply a revolt of youth against 
that which was senseless at any age. 
Youth has always been confounded in 
the presidential mind with idiocy. There 
was no reason why educators alone 
should continue to say the sort of things 
that no one else at any stage of his 
education would dream of saying. 

It had come to be generally recog- 
nized that when nothing whatever is go- 
ing on in the mind, silence alone is the 
proper form of expression of it. There 
was no reason why leading educators 
alone should be exempt. The campaign 
speeches, the leading articles of thirty 
years ago were now not tolerated even 
in the graded schools. The sort of 
things contained in the volumes on this 
desk must no longer be repeated by 
presidents. These volumes would be 
taken with them to the immaturity 
home and they would be expected to 
learn from them what not to say. 

The presidents were removed in au- 
tomobiles two by two, none of them re- 
sisting, with the single exception of the 
Chancellor of Syracuse, who was still 
struggling violently and appeared to be 


‘ gnawing at the gag. 


Selecting a President 


(Continued from page 45) 


the labours of the convention the New 
York press despatches carried the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“There is something solemn, some- 
thing inspiring in the selection, by 
the greatest democracy on earth of 
its next President. Mr. John Quinn 
comes before the people of this na- 
tion as the unanimous and enthusiastic 
choice of its greatest and most powerful 
party. There can be little doubt as to 
the extraordinary unanimity with which 
the voice of the nation has indicated Mr. 
Quinn as its standard bearer. Nor should 
we wish in any way to cast aspersions 
upon the choice that has been made. At 
the same time there are obviously one 
or two minor points of procedure in our 
national conventions to which it is op- 
portune at the present moment to draw 
attention. We should like to express it 
as our opinion that, under the existing 
methods, the delegates are given too 
much liberty. They are left altogether 
too much at large. We should think 


that some suitable method of caging 
or fencing might be adopted so that the 
delegates might be securely shut in and 
free from interference. It has been sug- 
gested that the delegates might be 
brought to the conventions in boxes or 
hutches, with wired apertures, sufficient- 
ly large to let in such air and light as 
they need. They could then put their 
heads through the top of the box, de- 
liver their vote and retire their heads 
again. If their instructions were con- 
spicuously painted in black and white 
on the outside of the box, there would 
then be every probability that the na- 
tional delegates could be sent up in- 
structed and stay instructed. 

These, of course, are only minor 
points of criticism. Meantime we are 
heart and soul for our chosen candidate. 
We hope, in an early issue, to be able 
to present a short biography of Mr. 
Quinn, together with pictures of him, 
speaking on his porch, playing golf, 
kissing his father and milking a cow. 
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Amateur Championship 
of Great Britain 


‘go biue riband of British Golf in which Mr. Robert 


Gardner of Chicago made history was won by 


Mr. C. J. Tolley 


using a 


DUNLOP VAC No. 31 


The ball with which James Barnes and Abe Mitchell 
achieved such remarkable success last year. 
Dunlop Vacs Nos. 29 and 31 
$1.10 cach - $13.20 dozen 
DUNLOP AMERICA LIMITED 
1808 Broadway New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 


Candidates Who Have Lived 


(Continued from page 43) 


his heroes. The hero before us belongs 
unmistakably to one age, and no other. 
The world never saw its like before, 
and never will again. He belongs to 
the Peerless Age. Not all Americans 
have belonged to it. Washington’s Mt. 
Vernon and Jefferson’s Monticello do 
not belong, nor Hamilton’s assurance, 
nor Lincoln’s charity, nor Roosevelt the 
ruddy and buoyant. That is the pan- 
theon of the great where the excellence 
of America is enshrined. But there is 
another pantheon for favorite sons, dark 
horses and the locally eminent. It is a 
pocrly lighted hall in the Capitol, an 
American campo santo. And if, like 
Lot’s wife, Mr. Harding should sudden- 
ly turn to stone, he could be moved 
right in by Mr. Will Hays and Mr. 
Frank Munsey, for all that would be 
required is a pedestal. 

He has the same noble mein, the 
statesman’s profile, the same 
statuesque brow that is common to all 
the statues in that hall. They glower 
at each other over forgotten auarrels. 
and the Republicans defy the Demo- 
crats on the next pedestal, and invoke 
the lightning or look implacably serene, 
and according to the inscriptions are 
uniformly an example to their country- 
men. Let us not scoff too much. The 
brownstone houses of that age were 
homes, the red parlor was sometimes 
jolly and people knew when to change 
from summer to winter underclothes. 


| It takes a lot of Hardings to make up 








a sturdy people, and if great men were 
not so rare we should never remember 
them. 


The Mediocrity as Hero 


NE difference, however, there is be- 

tween the Senator and his contem- 
poraries in the hall of statues. They 
believed, and their friends believed, that 
they were the very best of their kind 
and their age and their place. They 
may have been normal, as Mr. Harding 
puts it, but they aimed at excellence. 
They may not have been the ablest men 
of their time, but they were supposed 
to be. That illusion, if you like, was 
infinitely precious, for it meant an am- 


bition to rise above the mediocrity that 
endangers any republic based on a 
theory of equality. Mr. Harding, and 
his apologists, are probably the first Re- 
publicans to glorify the second-rate, the 
first consciously to choose weakness and 
mediocre ability, the first who deliber- 
ately make a virtue out of a vice. In 
that sense they are not restoring Ameri- 
canism, but undermining its standards. 
In that sense they are attacking its 
spirit. 

Of course, that is not their purpose. 
The gentlemen who selected Mr. Hard- 
ing against the field know very definite- 
ly why they want him. They want to 
come into their own again after seven 
years of Roosevelt and eight of Wilson. 
They do not want the leader of the 
American nation to live at the White 
House, and with undeniable skill they 
have picked a man who is not anxious 
even to try leadership. But when it 
came to explaining this fact to a people 
accustomed to rather big leadership, 
something that sounded like a reason 
had to be found. The reason has been 
found: America has had supermen and 
there is trouble; hence if there is no 
supermen there will be no trouble. To 
the tired business man the logic is 
probably perfect. 

For out of weariness with good 
works, not altogether appreciated, has 
come a day dream of the dozing spirit. 
It is like the fantasy of a traveller too 
long away from home, however glorious 
the voyage. There comes a time when 
all the Ritzes of Europe seem unpalat- 
able in comparison with Child’s, a mo- 
ment when the nostalgia for an Ameri- 
can dentist, an American shoe, an 
American barber and an American Pull- 
man is like a pain in the pit of his 
stomach. Show him another cathedral 
and he will scream, another masterpiece 
and he will perish. Play “Yankee 
Doodle” and his eyes fill with tears. 
That is the feeling that made Mr. Hard- 
ing possible. Home may not be qvite 
the place it seemed to be, but before a 
new age of discovery can begin, there 
is an immense longing to go back and 
touch base. 


Sur La Blanche 


A Fantasia in F Sharp 


By ROBERT M. JACKSON 


Last night, 
As I lay awake 


Thinking of Evelyn 


And sighing amorous sighs, 


Suddenly 


I felt on my forehead 
And upon my cheeks 


Soft fleeting touches, 


Like caresses. 
“Ah”, I thought: 
“She loves me. 


In this way, as she sleeps, 
Does she commune with me.” 


In the morning 


When I awoke 


I found a moth on my pillow, 

With lifeless, unquivering wings, 
Crushed, in the blind darkness ... . 
I shuddered as I realized 

That I had lain all night 

With a dead thing beside me. 
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Gentlemens: Furnishing ous, 


‘MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


In compliance with numerous requests 

we have reprinted, in uniform style, the 

following four booklets, any of which we 
shall be glad to send | 

CLOTHES and the HOUR, The CARE 
of the WARDROBE 

The REPLENISHMENT of the 
WARDROBE 
The PACKING of your LUGGAGE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Berttevue AvENVE 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boris ton Streer 
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*“Scotch Mists” have 
the laugh on the weather. 


Fall overcoats that are 
good rain or shine. 


Scotch cheviots, rain- 
proofed. 


*Registered Trademark. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
ati3thSt. “Four at 34thSt. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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COINCIDENT WITH THE RETURN 
OF MAN TO FALL ACTIVITY, FINCH- 
LEY ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL 
OF A FEW JACKETS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN DEVELOPED FOR BUSINESS 
SERVICE. PRESENTED IN A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF SELECT PATTERNS. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READ Y-T0-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


TFIINCIHILIENY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


Style brochure mailed on request 























A LONDON TAILOR WITH 
A SMALL BUT EXCLUSIVE 
CLIENTELE IS MAKING 
FOR US “OFF-THE-PEG” 
TOP COATS. MADE FROM 
LIGHT WEIGHT FLEECY 
WOOLENS FOR AUTUMN 
WEAR. READY TO SLIP ON 


Prices *75 to #150 
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ve, Stevensow 
CH en s° Wear 
328 S. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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All the packages shown 
here contain chocolates and 
confections of precisely the 
same high quality as those 
that are put in the Sampler. 
The difference is in the kinds 
and assortments packed in 
each box, not in the quality. 





The quality originally put 
into the Whitman products 
is maintained by our plan of 
distribution direct to selected 
stores in every locality acting 
as agencies for the sale of 
Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


I rg Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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MINERAL 
WATER 














VANITY FAIR 


THOMAS BURKE 
Who has, in “Limehouse Nights” and 
“The Lamps of Limehouse”, discov- 
ered and introduced into literature the 


Chinatown of London. 


A new series 


of stories by Mr. Burke is now run- 
ning in these pages 


How I Began My Library 


And My Career as a Writer 
By THOMAS BURKE 


NE is safe, I suppose, in assuming 

that every reader of this magazine 

possesses a library. I don’t mean 
those ponderous properties of the 
wealthy, which are housed in one som- 
bre room, having the appearance of a 
household store-cupboard or a _ wine- 
cellar; but the collection of books which 
has grown under its owner’s careful 
nurturing, and is enriched by no more 
than two volumes at a time. Such 
bookmen know a delight from which 
the lordly librarian is barred: the de- 
light of reviewing ‘his volumes and di- 
lating upon the circumstances in which 
each was added to his shelves. Each 
has its memories, and most fragrant are 
the memories that cling to the parent- 
volumes of the collection; those hardly- 
purchased forerunners that record our 
first efforts at book buying. 

Most bookmen cherish these worn 
favourites. There is a novelist known 
to me who now possesses rare editions, 
full sets, fine bindings, and other dain- 
ties of the bibliophile. But his dearest 
volumes stand on the shoulder-high 
shelf by his desk—half a dozen grubby 
volumes of the Chandos Classics, from 
which, when held in the fretful toils of 
the factory bench, he first tasted the 
good dry wine of literature. 

My own university was the Scott 
Library and the Canterbury. Poets, and 
my earliest purchases were Poe, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Wendell Holmes, 
Cowper, Gray, and de Quincey. I 
was about sixteen when I first “discov- 
ered” literature. It was near the time 
when the first number of the Book 
Monthly appeared on the bookstalls. 
I was then labouring in the City. By 
walking home on two evenings, and 
saving the tram fare, I was able to 
buy that first number. Why I was 
moved to buy it I cannot say. 

At that time the monthly illustrated 
magazines and the weekly “home” 
papers had served me very well. I 
suspect that I had a sneaking desire to 
shine against the lumpy and _thread- 
bare minds of my office colleagues who, 
I was beginning to realize, irritated me. 
Perhaps I wanted to _ high-browbeat 
them. Anyway, I bought that number 
and read it line by line. At about the 
same time T. P.’s Weekly made its first 
appearance, and that also I bought. 
Then I started on my tour of discovery. 
Mr. James Milne and Mr. T. P. O’Con- 


nor together flung open to me the gates 
of the realms of gold; and through 
them I plodded, aided only by an oc- 
casional sign-post which the good Mr. 
Milne or the good Mr. O’Connor erected 
for my welfare. 


Poetry First 


MY first purchases were poetry, 
bought with foregone mid-day 
meals. Why poetry should have won 
premier choice I cannot say. Maybe 
one of my guides made poetry his in- 
itial direction. Maybe I thought poetry 
somewhat more “intellectual” than 
prose. Anyway, the Canterbury Poets 
were my first books. Each volume 
contained at the end a full list of the 
series, and one led to another. In- 
stinctively I knew that Shelley was 
more considered than Eliza Cook, and 
that Sir Thomas Browne wrote better 
prose than Mrs. Henry Wood; but be- 
yond that I was uninformed. 

I bought without reason or judg- 
ment; it was enough for me that a 
book was included among “standard 
works.” A “standard work” was clear- 
ly a thing to have, if only to shy at 
the heads of those who read the serials 
in their newspapers. I became a guzzler 
of literature. I wolfed it down with- 
out mastication or assimilation. I was 
a book-hog. I followed Keats and 
Shelley with Bret Harte and Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
made one mouthful with Heine and 
Dante; and George Gissing went down 
with Otway and other Restoration 
dramatists. 

The times were good to me. The 
Canterbury Poets were 9d. each; the 
Scott Library (prose) 1s. 2d. Grant 
Richards was just beginning his World’s 
Classics at 1s. Cassell’s National Li- 
brary was 8d., and Routledge had a 6d. 
cloth-bound series. I am sorry for the 
youth of to-day. The cheapest editions 
are now 2s., and Charing Cross Road 
has heavily revised its terms. The ill- 
paid boy (yes, there are still some ill- 
paid boys) who has “discovered” litera- 
ture is now barred from it, or driven 
to that sad counterfeit of book-delight, 
the Public Lending Library. 

I cannot here publicly disclose at 
what cost my early books were pur- 
chased. It is one of the things one 
doesn’t talk about. But at slow inter- 
vals I ac- (Continued on page 128) 
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Hays Ristbelt 


For Motoring or Street Wear 


Soft, pliable Cuffs that fit either over or under the 
coat sleeve, as you choose. A Belt that straps snugly 
to keep out the breezes. A First Quality Leather— 
delightfully soft, in the color you prefer. 

Ristbelt is “Superseam” construction—an “outseam” glove, so 
stitched with silk that the seams will not ravel, even though the 
thread is cut or broken. Made for both Men and Women. 

Ask your dealer for “Ristbelt,” one of the 


Hays Superseam Gloves 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 




















Speaking of 
Investments— 


— if Vanity Fair didn’t tell you how to make 
your dollars pay dividends in money as well 
as pleasure, it would be doing only half its 
duty. 


So if you are beginning to suspect that 
some of your securities are “duds”, or if you 
can’t decide how to invest that recently 
acquired surplus, read Mr. Merryle S. 
Rukeyser’s financial article in this issue— 
or any other issue. 


They appear every month. And if you 
want some special information, don’t hesi- 
tate to write to the Financial Editor of 


VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street 
New York 
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A BIT OF PARIS 
ON THE PLAZA 
NEEK at the Sherry Shop for the table 
favor that is unlike others—for all the 
little things that delight the eye at a 
luncheon, a tea, a banquet or a buffet supper. 


You will find dainties fashioned with the chic 
born of Paris, but with an appeal that is universal. 


5th Avenue at 58th St., New York 


CHAR EVES RICHARD WILSON, MANAGER 
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h GREAT. NAME 


. 0 

f% FACE POWDER: PERFUME 

TOILET WATER : ROUGE 
SACHET AND TALC. 


$100 in cash prizes every month 
’ to women who use these exquisite 


§ creations. Details in every box of 

» clardin de Lilas and Jardin de 
Rose face powder packed after 
May it or will be sent on request. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME andin 
42 ‘Harrison Avenue ~ Boston 
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Without Fauk— 


ness and service, to 
the adoption of acceft- 
ed styles and an insis- 
tence on 
workmanship, Allen's 
Gloves are faultless— 
thanks to seventy four 
years glove - making 
ideals and knowledge 
































ROM the selection 


of leathers of soft- 


exacting The Allen Motor Glove 


for Early Fall—featur- 
ing the grip palm. 


ALLEN GLOVE COMPANY 
GLOVERSVILLE. N. Y. Founded 1846 


At the Shops 


of Discrimmation 
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VANITY FAIR 


How I Began My Library 


(Continued from page 126) 


quired about fifteen “standard works,” 
and when I wasn’t reading them I 
was looking at them. I would walk 


| down Oxford Street in November dusks 


with Quincey in my pocket. I would 
carry Chatterton down Newgate Street 
read Herrick (The 
World’s Classics edition) in the Strand; 
and Cheapside and Poultry, through 
which my office duties took me every 
day, became interesting because Thomas 
Hood was born in Poultry. 


First Critical Opinions 


[ Soon developed “opinions.” Ten- 
nyson and Dickens were good enough 
for those who didn’t know any better. 
You see, I had long been familiar with 
them; our school reading-books had 
sickened me of them. Tennyson was a 
so-so poet, and all sorts of people read 
Dickens and understood him. Whereas, 
I was alone in reading Herrick and 
Marlowe and Otway and Wendell 
Holmy. 

This violent gluttony of books quick- 
ly produced an uncomfortable feeling. 
It wasn’t long before something hap- 
pened. At sixteen I wrote a short story. 
And I sold it. A small “home” journal 
called “Spare Moments,” offered a weekly 
prize of one guinea for the best story 
sent in. For three months after its 
dispatch I heard nothing, and assumed 
that it had been lost or not delivered, 
and forgot it. Editors were kings, and 
I had gathered from my reading of my 
literary papers that it was sacrilege to 
approach an editor on the subject of 
MSS. Then one morning arrived an 
envelope and a cheque for one guinea. 

I rejoiced, not so much at the novelty 
of being printed, as that I could now 
justify myself in the eyes of those who 
mis-regarded my lust for “standard 
works.” In my City office I was one 
day surreptitiously reading a literary 
review under a blotting pad. The head 
clerk returned unexpectedly from lunch. 

“What you got there, me boy?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. “Only one of 
the literary monthlies.” 

“Literary monthlies!” What a tor- 
rent of scorn ran through those sylla- 
bles! “Literary monthlies. You don't 


want to waste your time on that kind 
of thing, me boy. You want to read 
things that’ll get you on... . Here, I’ve 
got a book in my desk that’s been of 
endless use to me. I'll lend you that— 
it’ll do you twenty times more good 
than poring over that kind of thing.” 

And he lent me a “Manual of Office 
Routine and Procedure.” 

Well, I was inflated by that story in 
“Spare Moments”; and half-shyly, half- 
swankily I produced it to him in justi- 
fication of my “literary monthly.” 

“What's this?” he asked. 

I indicated the story, with my name 
to it. 

“Well, what about the story?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “Only, I...1 
wrote it.” 

He tossed the paper away. “Come, 
come, me boy, don’t ‘come wasting my 
time with silly fibs like that. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 


The Career Begun 


WAS. I don’t know why. But I 

was; and thereafter I brought no 
“standard works” to the office; or, if I 
did, kept them privily in my overcoat. 
But I had begun. I had had a story 
printed, and I had a shelf of sixteen 
poets and essayists, and each week new 
poets and essayists were to be discov- 
ered. Many times, I am sorry to say, 
the contents of that shelf disappeared, 
sometimes to be replaced by similar 
volumes, sometimes replaced by new 
discoveries. But those first purchases 
are gone; they went to second-hand 
booksellers long ago, when the times 
pressed. I have not now my Herrick 
and Poe in the World’s Classics; I lack 
my Shelley, Wordsworth, and Keats, in 
the Canterbury Poets; and I miss the 
pleasant sage-green and gilt of the Scott 
Library. They served me well, and 
herewith I give thanks to their pub- 
lishers who so lightly priced them. I 
said I was sorry for the boy of to-day, 
when “cheap” editions are two shillings. 
Yet I will not suggest that Mr. Dent 
should reduce the price of his “Every- 
man”; for the fact that these treasures 
are so hard to come by, will lend the 
boy fresh eagerness to reach them. 








HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE OF GREEK DANCING 
746 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
SCHOOL SEASON OPENING SEPTEMBER 15 











For an Old Lady to Whom Sonnets 
Had Been Written 


By HORTENSE FLEXNER 


H® praised in lines that everybody knew 
Her hands, her brow, her pale and lovely face; 
He dared not say—he was Victorian, too— 
How he was haunted by her body’s grace; 
He linked her name with magic names and old, 
Helen, Iseult, Queen Meave and Guinevere; 
He swore that years should never make her cold, 


Nor death appal her merry heart with fear. 


But when I see her bending on her stick, 

So careful where she steps—I know at last 
That earth is old and April but a trick, 

That Troy is gone and Tyre and Sidon have passed. 
I think I saw their high towers falling down 


In an old lady’s bleak impatient frown. 
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Coupon Brings Big 175-P. _ 
Jewelry k from World’ 
Largest MailOrder Jewelers 


Send the coupon properly filled 
out—or send your name and ad- 
dress cn a postal—and we willsend 
Zs acopy of this 

ig,new 175-page 
Baird-North Jew- 
elry Bege~eeee and 


usual offerings in 
Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, 
ay SEOA— Gone ne Leather Goods, Toilet 
fr olid 10K gold fie Sond bane aa 
pire eesnting with choice Novelties for 
Ps Specially house- 
priced at ‘$10.00. 










Sterling Silver Bar Pin. 


No. 654A. 

Set with rhinestones. as safety clasp at- 

tachment. Avery handsome pin. Special 

value at our price, $1.00. 

For more than 25 years Baird-North Co. 
have been gold and silversmiths and have 
built up the world’s largest mail order jew- 
elry business. They sell all gocds direct to 
user at real money-saving prices and ona 
guarantee of money back if not satisfied. 


10,000 Articles to Choose From 


The articles illustrated here show but 
faintly the wonderful and unlimited selec- 
tion provided by this big jewelry book. 
Every article - pe 10,000 or more ogg in 
this book n in the best 
jewelry for the money offered in p oa ag 


Save Money on Jewelry 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Your Money Refunded 
Prove for yourself 
that you save money 
on quality nage by 
baying. from she e big 
orth Jewelry 
: # Links. Book.Orderanyofthe 
lish finishwith articles shown here 
incentersandhand and,if you are notab- 
: golutely satisfied with 
the value you receive, 
we will promptly re- 

fund your money. 


Send Now for FREE Jewelry Book 


This big 175-page jewelry book with its 
more than 10,000 money-saving values is 
a safe guide to right jewelry 
buying. The coupon or 
a postal wi ith a 


your name 
and address 
brings dy to 


Postpaid ‘ostpaid. i Bay 
from Provie 
dence, the 
art of the No.7 
merican ae Sierolder 
Oval, 12x6 inches, of 

Pasierteede. pa oy Maderia linen, ‘Nestl 
Boxed with th card. Avittot ouat. 

ena ae ity and exclusiveness. Price $1 


-NORTH Co. 


Established 1895 Capital $1,000,000 
774 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Please send me, Pree, without aietin of 
any kind, your big 1 Jewelry B 














containing more than 10, 000 articles. 
Name 

Address 

City State. 














Movement of the Body 


No Regrets / 


Black Cod 
tdo 
Ivory van 


ite 





—and Marathon Sport Belts, ten colors and white, for ladies. 
YOUR HABERDASHER PROBABLY SELLS THEM 
—if not, write direct to The Marathon Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

















REDUCE 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of women, will be delighted to 
read, “Twenty Weeks to Normaltown by Pleasant Travel.” 
It will come to you free while the edition lasts. It tells how 
you may satisfactorily reduce your weight and permanently 
remove the cause of obesity. There are no drugs to take, no 
teas or potions, no massages, exercises, diets, or starvations. 

The method vitalizes every nerve of the digestional tract, 
makes firm, sound, healthy tissue and puts real energy into 
the whole body. It is used thirty minutes per day in comfort 
while you read or rest. 

Write today for that which you have been so long waiting, 
a reliable positive method. Address: 


‘epeeaenee Ohio 


Drawer 2x, 























M. M. Importing Co. 
No. 1 Cigarettes 


Manufactured entirely 
of the finest Turkish to- 
bacco and hand rolled 
under ideal conditions 
in our sanitary factory at 
22 West 39th Street, of 
which we invite your in- 
spection. 


PACKED IN CEDAR BOXES OF 100 
PLAIN, GOLD, AND CORK ENDS, $3.25 Carriage prepaid 


M M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th St. New York 


Sole agents in the U. S. for 


DUNHILL PIPES 
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| — Shopping 


or keeping an appointment, 
it is quite annoying to be 
stopped for “‘speeding.”’ 


A speed indicator in which 
your chauffeur can _ place 
confidence prevents mishaps 
of this nature. 


The Warner Auto - Meter 
can be depended upon. And 
it is so in keeping with the 
faultless interior of a high- 
priced car. 


Stewart-Warner 


Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 







$4029 
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ANE BRYANT Materni- 
ty Apparel enables the 
expectant mother to continue 
normal social activities and 
out-door exercise without em- 
barrassment. Newest modes, 
conceal the condition, adjust 
to fit the changing figure. 


New Fall Modes 
Now Ready 


CS eee $25.00 to $225.00 
Suits ..........- 35.00to 195.00 
Dresses . . 19.85to 195.00 
a See 8.95to 54.75 
Corsets 4.95to 16.50 


If unable to visit any of our 
stores in New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Washington or San Francisco, 
Write for Style Book. Dept. B-1. 





Lane Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St., New York 








DELICATELY SCENTED-GOLD TIPPED 
Dyer lO ee BOX DELUXE OF 


-100~$250 





Dept.MV. 
Seventeen 
Ninety 
Broadway 
NewYork 


IN CANADA: 38 CATHCART ST..MONTREAL 


VANITY FAIR 









—_— the Chateau 

de Ramesay 
Erected im 1705 by Claude de 
Ramesay, Governor of Montreal. 
In 1775 it was the headquarters of 
the American Revolutionary Army 
in Canada. Here Benjamin Frank- 
lin set up his first press in Canada. 


Inset—Tue Fasnion-Crart CiLorues: Suop 
St. James Street 


In the Financial District 


English Woolens 


AMERICAN VisiTorRS to Montreal will 
find an exceptionally attractive assem- 
bly of ENncLiisH Wootens, haberdash- 
ery and BurBErRRY CoaTs that cannot 
fail to appeal to their discriminating 
taste. An unusual and comprehensive 
service for men. 





In the Financial District 














Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 


their beau- 
ty vanish- 



















by age, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 
Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, ““crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 933 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
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without discomfort. 





Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 


Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dr. Thomas Lawton Dept. 39, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 


For personal services, call or phone Col. 4669 
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») ) Ask her with the adorable com- 

plexion what magic charms away 
the tell-tales of time and leaves her 
fair face so free from blemish. She 
will tell you Lablache—a word you 
so often hear among discerning women. 
Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 


Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 75c, a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over two million 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 84 


Send (0c for a 











Gray Hair Ended 


in From 4 to 8 days 


Science has 
discovered _ the 
way for restor- 
ing gray hair to 
y,its natural color. 
It is offered to 
women in Mary 
T. Goldman’s 
Scientific Hair 
Color Restorer. And women use this 
scientific hair color restorer with the 
same freedom they do powder. Simply 
comb Mary T. Goldman’s through the 
hair. In from 4 to 8 days every gray 
hair will be gone. 


Slay Goldner 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 





This Test Convinces 


Send the coupon for a trial bottle and 
our special comb. Be sure and give the 
exact color of your hair. Try it on a 
lock of hair. Compare the resulg and 
the pleasure of using with the old way. 
Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1927 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 

















Mary T. Goldman, 1927 Goldman Bldg , St Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 

special comb. I am not obligated in any way 

by accepting this free offer. The natural 

color of my hair is 

black.... jet black.... dark brown.... 


medium brown.... light brown.... 
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1523—Crystal Pitcher, 
Price $10 





EN who ° (+) 
have looked 1h am S 
on the selection of 7 () 
a gift as only a ‘e ae 
little less difficult ~ Made in Scotland 
than matching a 
sample of silk will eer s 
be vn tind tolearn D istinctive Colors &) ' © by Clio Bracken 


how simple it is to ; and Designs “s | | “THE WORLD'S 
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find the right gift, | FIRST KISS” 


Reproduction of this 
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ill | quickly, at Oving- World? : | is Se 
n- : ton’s. The orlds Standard of Comparison : sang in Oranse 4nd 
h- 4 __ Marble can be obtained at 
‘s N Ovi ) Look for this ticket in the selvage | THE te NAGRA 
2 ‘| pic Saad 
: i vington Ss DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON, L'° : odo a. 
i ‘“ The Gift Shop of NONE GENUINE WITHOUTTHIS eee m 33 New Yok City 
( a SCOTCH GINGHAMS. ee A Fine Cast 20 inches high 
{ 314 Fifth Avenue ; ae Nigiog of Plaster nes. in 
F ( f- Ivory or Tanagra lor 
D y a re aK a: Z71e Stores Lverywhere (») Finish will be sent upon 


receipt of check for $35. 
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M ac | Exactly where desired by wearing 
| W 9 Famous 
“4 e | D r. alter S Medicated 
| a 
- of Placid | Reducing Rubber 
0 
| 
r. | Garments 
0 This is a love story set in the | for Men and 
y great North Woods which the Women 
: publishers recommend with the Cover the entire 
is utmost confidence. It is anew body or any part. 
“ novel with the kind of charm Tadseokioteed 
y that has endeared “Lorna 2 “san y 
’ ” ° . ’ 
e Doone” to millions of readers 7 ing physicians. 
y in all parts of the world. a c, oe Send for illus- 
. Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 
T. Morris Longstreth, author ° 
. of “Mac of Placid,” lives in the Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue sus Reducer $6.00 
, Adirondacks mountain country. | (Billing’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) New York Chin Reducer, $2.50 
There breathes through the ; * eee = eins ei 
story a passion for the pines e 
and the snows, the hills and the f § rfl Hi R 
valleys as pure and as stimulat- | y OUR WEIGHT! upe uous Hair Nemover 
ing as the winds that come | : ’ None Genuine Without This Trade Mark, 
d across Lakes Saranac and | ,easily--naturally - | 4, treatment that will remove permanently 
i a superfluous any 
: si One Sie of ur Bay Brea, YOU frends, must have told so, about Bary Breed, now a part of the body without leaving a mark on 
- | | At breakfast, lunch and dinner, ea ee a eeaati ok, antes , the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
d Robert Louis Stevenson, who, | | Then keep your eye upon the scales gc a rent ch tifcehy onepared Ue Dut & wholesome and roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
r it will be remembered, lived for | } 484 see yourself grow thinner. In the Basy Bread course, You are not bothered with unpleasant tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 
" ° | a ieting @ irksome exercises. gions have reportec markable . . ji 
a while at Lake Saranac, ap- | LosT 25 POUNDS! reductions. in weight with gains in strength and health, : One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
pears as one of the characters NO WRINKLES| RC — ne sey much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
‘ a yhich gives reliable informa- ae r : . 
and in the role of aid to Mac Gentlemen :— tion ia ‘Obesity and “how to y out pain, leaving the skin soft and stm 
= oe P 5 > pe, rite for your copy . . Q - 
in his fight against tremendous loaves of your" Busy "Bread to-day, Sent in sealed, plain § erery uid know that Mi-Rita, will perma: 
e odds for the delightful Halli Se a eS ee nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
or e delightiu allie | the — I oust any Ml ox { RE hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
of the hill country. | all is my sain in health and Fae 8 i: 39 cessfully at home. 
Strength, and no wrin ion?” 4 te F J ~& —-_ oe 
“ ad” i . Mrs. B, Melrose, Mass. q aa =_— ce je 4 Send for Free Beauty Book listing 
— of Placid” is published | seat: Gey team aan cai ee o our exclusive preparations for beauti- 
by The Century Co., 353 Fourth letters from men and women fying the skin and hair. 
Ave, New York City and is | in highest circles in society. 
; : 
sold at bookstores for $1.90. || DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
35 z yo tie rom 7 Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
LS Orange New Jersey Lia mete REGISTERED — TRADE HARK Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
LL NE CERAM Established 22 years 

















VANITY FAIR 


Matbohm 


Simplicity—is the keynote 
of Maibohm coachwork, as 
well as of Maibohm chassis 
design. No faddish embellish- 
ments mar the beauty of its 
graceful lines. After study- 
ing Maibohm’s appearance 
most people are surprised at 
the moderate price. Appreci- 
PN oleseme) an del-mettzeebbelsrem-steeye)t om 
ity of this design grows with 
the passing years. An ex- 
perience covering a third of a 
century is back of Maibohm 
—the lightest good six made. 


Maibohm, Sandusky, Ohio 


Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO, Inc. 
New York 
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\ Powerful Car 


PTAWE jov of motoring, ike most of the joys of life, 
comes trom the use of power. 

‘To be conscious that there is no hill you need to avoid, no 

motor-way Where your car cannot, without effort, hold your 


fs 4 Se yt 
Place On the road, 1s to realize the top joy of automobring 


Some say tl 
Power is just plain vanity. Call it whatever you will, every 
car owner kes the sensation which comes from the control 
ot Powe) 


Premendous power, under perfect control, is what every 
Standard kr 


ac tually lev els hills. 


ht owner alwavs has in his car. [ts motor 


(s 
<4 


re STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


lutomotive De fp 3 Litishurech, Pa, 





Mit this happiness which lies in the sense of 
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thule Sedan, $5000. 
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se f ~ 
AMELIE Cy PAFOO. 
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Car, £7400. 
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HE thinking man, as a rule, is a 

smoker. And—partly because he is 
a thinking man—cigarettes are his usual 
smoke. With cigarettes he can smoke 
with enjoyment more frequently —be- 
cause cigarettes are so mild. 


In choosing which cigarette, he con- 





PAINTED FOR LIGGETT # MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


siders the proportion of Turkish tobacco. 
Too much Turkish means over-richness: 
too little means loss of flavor. 


The golden mean is “Just enough 
Turkish,” and Fatima’s popularity with 
so many thinking, shrewd smokers seems 
to prove it —s. a doubt. 


Kiggerontiy ene a olacce 2 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 








